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The  Porter  Family* 


The  recipients  of  this  circular  will  recall  the  pleasant  occasion, 
last  July,  at  Danvers,  when  occurred  the  reunion  of  the  Porters. 

At  that  very  successful  family  gathering  it  was  unanimously 
voted  to  print  the  proceedings,  and  over  100  persons  present  signi- 
fied their  desire  and  willingness  to  subscribe  for  a  copy,  at  one  dol- 
lar per  copy. 

It  was  found  advisable  to  print  the  proceedings  as  a  supplemen- 
tary part  of  the  Porter  Leaflets,  a  new  publication,  issued 
from  Salem,  and  the  within  printed  statements  refer  to  that  pub- 
lication, the  committee's  decision,  etc. 

Although  the  Leaflets,  which  it  was  supposed  would  be  self- 
explanatory,  have  been  sent  to  all  whose  names  are  on  the  list,  but 
about  fifteen  of  the  expected  and  promised  100  subscribers  have 
materialized.  It  is  suggested  to  the  committee  that  probably  the 
plan  of  publication  is  not  understood;  therefore  this  circular. 

The  Leaflets  are  published  at  $1  per  annum,  and  with  each 
number  will  appear  eight  pages  of  the  '*  Proceedings,"  until  all  is 
printed.  The  "  Proceedings  "  are  in  separate  folds,  and  may  be 
bound  up  when  completed  in  a  special  cover,  furnished  by  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Leaflets,  for  25c. 

The  "Proceedings"  will  all  be  printed  in  Vol.  I  of  the  Leaf- 
lets, and  therefore  a  subscriber  gets  for  his  dollar,  "  The  Pro- 
ceedings," and  Vol.  I  of  the  Leaflets. 

Subscriptions  should  be  sent,  at  once,  to 

Eben  Putnam,  Salem,  Mass. 


* 


/ 


We,  a  committee  appointed  at  the  meeting,  July  17,  1895,  of 
the  Porter  family,  at  Danvers,  to  revise,  edit,  and  publish  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  that  meeting,  heartily  concur  with  and  recommend  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  "  Porter  Leaflets."  Mr.  Eben  Put- 
nam, the  publisher,  is  identified  with  Danvers,  and  is  thoroughly 
competent  to  carry  through  such  a  publication  as  he  describes 
above.  He  is  the  editor  and  publisher  of  Putnam's  Monthly  His- 
torical Magazine,  Putnam  Leaflets,  Balch  Leaflets,  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Putnam  Family  in  England  and  America,  and  ed- 
itor of  the  "History  of  the  families  of  John,  Christopher  and 
William  Osgood,"  Military  and  Naval  Annals  of  Danvers,  etc.,  etc.; 
a  member  of  the  N.  E.  Historic-genealogical  Society,  Essex  Insti- 
tute, Danvers  Historical  Society,  Topsfield  Historical  Society,  New 
Brunswick  Historical  Society,  S.  A,  R.,  etc.,  and  a  genealogist  of 
ability,  with  much  experience  in  the  publication  of  historical  and 
genealogical  works. 

(Signed,')     John  Welch  Porter, 

Member  of  Essex  Bar. 

Ezra  Dodge  Hines, 

Asst.  Registrar  of  Probate,  Essex  County. 

Alden  Perley  White, 

District  Attorney,  Essex  County. 


The  Leaflets  for  the  present  will  consist  of  12  pages,  of  which 
the  outside  four  will  form  a  cover  to  the  inside  and  be  paged  sep- 
arately. These  will  form  a  part  of  the  Leaflets  proper.  Inside 
will  be  a  fold  of  eight  or  more  pages,  numbered  consecutively, 
which  will  contain  the  Proceedings,  addresses,  etc.,  and  which, 
when  completed,  can  be  separated  from  the  outer  folds  without 
damage  to  either,  or  destroying  the  consecutive  pagination  of 
either,  and  be  bound  up  in  one  volume,  as  the  "  Proceedings  of 
the  Porter  Family  Association  at  Danvers,  July,  1895." 

The  price  of  the  Proceedings,  together  with  the  Leaflets,  will 
be  $1  per  annum.    It  is  expected  then,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that 


each  subscriber  will  have  a  volume  of  "Proceedings"  of  at  least 
fifty  pages,  illustrated,  and  a  volume  of  the  Leaflets  of  at  least 
seventy-two  pages,  profusely  illustrated.  Cloth  covers  will  be 
supplied  to  subscribers  at  25c.  each,  in  which  to  bind  the  separate 
volumes.  The  Leaflets,  the  second  and  subsequent  years,  will 
form  a  volume  of  at  least  a  hundred  pages,  probably  many  more. 

There  are,  more  or  less  easily  obtainable,  two  or  three  printed 
genealogies  of  as  many  Porter  families  ;  that  of  John  Porter  of 
Windsor  is  the  most  extensive.  These  genealogies  do  not  by  any 
means  cover  all  the  different  Porter  stocks  in  America. 

The  list  of  4000  addresses  of  Porters,  gathered  by  the  publisher, 
contains  descendants  of  others  than  the  New  England  emigrants, 
and  no  Porter  need  fear  to  subscribe  upon  the  ground  that  the 
Leaflets  will  be  devoted  to  any  one,  two  or  three  families.  The 
object  is  to  gather  and  print  information  concerning  all  of  the  Por- 
ter emigrants  and  their  descendants, ," 

Jggp2  Correspondence  and  family  information  solicited. 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2012  with  funding  from 
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(  Call  for  the  Gathering .) 
John  Porter's  Descendants. 

President,  Rev.  George  W.  Porter,  D.  D.,  of  Lexington,  Mass. 
Vice-Pres.,  Alden  P.  White,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

Rev.  Alfred  P.  Putnam,  D.  D.,  of  Concord,  Mass. 

John  W.  Porter,  of    Danvers,   Mass. 

Hon.  Isaac  W.  Dyer,  of  Portland,  Me. 

Hon.  John  I.  Baker,  of  Beverly,  Mass. 
Secretary,   Miss  Martha  L.  Roberts,  of  Salem,  Mass. 
Ass't  Sec'y,Charles  C.  Porter,  of  Salem,    Mass. 
Treasurer,  Ezra  D.  Hines,  of  Danvers,  Mass. 

Salem,  Mass.,  February,  1895. 

Many  of  the  descendants  of  John  Porter,  who  settled  in 
Salem,  now  Danvers,  in  1644,  desire  to  have  a  gathering  of 
all  who  can  trace  their  ancestry  to  him.  With  this  object  in 
view,  they  held  a  preliminary  meeting  and  appointed  the 
above  list  of  officers. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  the  gathering  in  the  town  of  Dan- 
vers, during  the  coming  summer,  near  the  original  landing- 
place  of  John  Porter. 

Your  interest  and  support  are  earnestly  desired,  and  that 
the  gathering  may  be  as  complete  as  possible,  you  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  send  to  the  secretary  the  name  and 
address  of  any  who  belong  to  the  same  family  as  yourself, 
together  with  their  connection  with  the  early  family,  as  far 
a,s  possible. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  time  during  the  month  of  March,  a 
larger  and  more  complete  meeting  will  be  held,  at  which  all 
who  are  interested  may  be  present.  At  this  meeting  a  more 
•complete  list  of  officers  will  be  elected,  and  a  committee  of 
arrangements  and  other  committees  for  the  gathering  will  be 
appointed. 

Due  notice  will  be  sent  you  of  final  arrangements,  when 
completed. 

Very  respectfully, 

Martha  L.  Roberts. 


FIRST  GATHERING 

OF   THE 

Descendants  of  John  Porter. 

Unitarian  Church,  Danvers,  Mass. 
July  17,  1895. 


Program. 

Music, Salem  Cadet  Orchestra 

Prayer,         ....  Rev.  Isaac  F.  Porter,  Littleton,  Mass. 

Address  of  AYelcome,  .        .      Rev.  George  W.  Porter,  D.D.,  President 

of  Lexington. 

Business  Meeting. 

Poem,  "The  Porters,"  .        .        .  Rev.  Aaron  Porter,  of  Salem. 

Historical  Address Ezra  D.  Hines,  of  Danvers. 

Solo,  .....  Mrs.  Julius  E.  Wilson,  of  Lakeport,  N.  H. 
(a.)     For  all  Eternity  (with  violin  obligator,         .         .  Mascheroni 

(b.)     Look  in  my  heart  and  see, W.  G.  Smith 

Address,  John  Porter  as  a  Citizen,  .         .       Gen.  Howard  L.  Porter 

of  Concord,  N.  H. 

Address.  Military  Services  of  John  Porter's  Descendants, 

Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  D.D.,  of  Concord,  Mass. 

Music, Salem  Cadet  Orchestra. 

Address,  The  Western  Descendants  of  John  Porter, 

Rev.  Horace  Porter,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Address.  The  Maine  Porters  of  the  Tribe  of  John, 

Judge  F.  M.  Ray,  of  Portland,  Me. 


Adjournment  for  Social  Hour. 


Dinner  at  Universalist  Vestry.        Short  after-dinner  Remarks. 
Historical  Pilgrimage  about  Danvers. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


The  Business  Meeting.    - 


July  17,  1895. 


MORNING  SESSION. 


After  the  address  of  welcome,  by  the  president,  a  business 
meeting  was  held.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Alden  P.  White, 
seconded  by  Mr.  John  W.  Porter,  it  was  voted,  that  this  or- 
ganization be  resolved  into  a  permanent  one. 

It  was  also  voted,  that  the  president  appoint  a  committee 
of  five,  who  shall  appoint  officers  for  this  association,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  association,  and 
determine  when,  and  where,  the  next  reunion  of  the  associa- 
tion shall  take  place.  The  president  appointed  on  that  com- 
mittee, the  following  persons,  Messrs.  John  W.  Porter,  Alden 
P.  White,  Ezra  D.  Hines,  Alfred  P.  Putnam  and  Miss  Mar- 
tha L.  Roberts. 

The  company  then  listened  to  the  various  addresses,  here- 
inafter printed,  at  the  close  of  which  a  recess  was  taken  un- 
til the  afternoon. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

During  the  afternoon  session  it  was  moved  by  Major  George 
L.  Porter,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  print  and  distribute  copies  of  this  day's  proceed- 
ings. Major  Porter  supported  his  motion  with  appropriate 
remarks.  Adopted.  The  committee  appointed,  was  John 
W.  Porter,  Esq.,  Hon.  A.  P.  White  and  Ezra  D.  Hines,  Esq. 
The  gathering  adjourned  sine  die. 


6  PROCEEDINGS. 

OFFICERS    OF   THE   ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Nominating  Committee  held  Dec.  17r 
1895,  the  following  officers  were  chosen. 

PRESIDENT. 

Rev.  George  W.  Porter,  D.D.,  Lexington,  Mass. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Rev.  Horace  Porter,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  Alden  P.  White, 
Salem,  Mass. ;  Lemuel  C.  Porter,  Winona,  Minn. ;  Dr. 
George  L.  Porter,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  J.  Frank  Porter, 
Danvers,  Mass.  ;  Frank  K.  Porter,  Waltham,  Mass.;  Henry 
D.  Ellis,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  ;  Frederic  Porter,  Salem, 
Mass.  ;  Granville  B.  Putnam,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Rev.  Isaac 
Porter,  Littleton,  Mass.  ;  John  W.  Porter,  Danvers,  Mass. ; 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Roberts,  Salem,  Mass. ;  N.  Porter  Perkins,  Wen- 
ham,  Mass. ;  Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  D.D.,  Danvers,  Mass.  ;  Gen. 
Howard  L.  Porter,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  Mrs.  Laura  A.  Under- 
bill, Boston,  Mass.  ;  Mrs.  James  P.  Baxter,  Portland,  Maine ; 
Hon.  Isaac  N.  Dyer,  Portland,  Maine  ;  Hon.  John  I.  Baker, 
Beverly,    Mass.  ;    Mrs.  Julia  A.  Philbrick,    Danvers,  Mass. 

SECRETARY. 

Harriet  S.  Tapley,  Danvers,    Mass. 

Miss  Tapley  resigned  as  Secretary  and  Miss  Martha  A. 
Porter  was  appointed  in  her  place. 

ASSISTANT    SECRETARY. 

Chas.  C.  Porter. 

TREASURER. 

Ezra  D.  Hines,  Danvers,  Mass. 

Jan.  10th,  1896,  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Philbrick  declined  to  serve 
as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 


PROCEEDINGS.  7 

THE  ADDRESSES. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  G.  W.  Porter,  President  of  the  John  Porter 
Reunion  Association,  welcomed  the  members  with  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

Kindred  and  friends,  lineal  descendants  of  an  early  and 
distinguished  settler  and  citizen  of  this  ancient  Town  of 
Danvers,  John  Porter,  whose  life  and  character  we  meet  here 
this  morning  to  commemorate  with  special  and  appropriate 
exercises,  I,  as  the  President  of  an  association  organized  for 
this  laudable  purpose,  bid  you  one  and  all,  a  most  cordial  and 
friendly  welcome. 

Coming  up  hitherto,  from  many  sections  of  our  common 
country,  and  meeting  here  near  the  spot  first  pressed  by  the 
feet  of  our  common  progenitor,  and  moved  by  a  common  im- 
pulse and  motive,  we  gladly  and  reverently  unite  to  honor  the 
memory  and  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  man  who,  in  that 
year  of  Grace  1644,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  family  which 
to-day  has  its  representatives  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  north, 
south,  east  and  west,  filling  positions  of  responsibility,  useful- 
ness and  honor.  As  we  shall  this  morning,  pursue  our  in- 
vestigations and  learn  from  reliable  sources  much  of  impor- 
tance respecting  the  life  and  character,  the  standing  and 
influence  of  the  founder  of  our  branch  of  the  l-'orter  Clan, 
doubtless  hitherto  not  known  to  many  of  us,  I.  am  sure  we 
shall  have  good  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  fact 
that  we  are  lineal  descendants  of  so  good,  honorable  and 
energetic  an  ancestor.  While  we  have  no  voice  in  the  choice 
of  our  ancestors  it  behooves  us  to  see  to  it  that  our  descendants 
to  the  remotest  generation  shall  have  no  cause  to  blush  for 
us,  as  they  shall  review  the  family  history ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary may  look  back  to  us  with  a  commendable  pride  as  those 
who  have  made  it  their  controlling  purpose  in  life  to  sustain 
the  respectability,  honor,  and  prestige  of  an  unblemished 
name  and  ancestry. 

As  the  last  surviving  descendant  of  the  eighth  generation 
from  John  Porter  bearing  his  honored  name,  I  again  bid  the 
cousin-hood  here  assembled  in  large  numbers  a  warm  welcome 
to  the  commemorative  festivities  of  this  memorial  occasion 
and  to  the  rare  enjoyments  that  await  us  in  the  varied  exer- 
cises of  the  day. 


proceedings. 
The  Porters  as  Gate  Keepers. 

BY   REV.    AARON   PORTER. 


"  I  had  rather  be  a  Door  Keeper  in  the  house  of  my  God,  than  to  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  wickedness."     Ps.  t.xxxiv.  10. 

Only  keepers  of  gates  and  doors, 

Just  out-post  defenders — 
As  hands  and  feet  to  the  body, 

External  attenders  ! 
So  in  the  dim  and  distant  past, 
Porters  appear  both  first  and  last, 

'Mong  Greeks  and  Romans  only  this, 

With  Hebrews  just  the  same, 
Along  the  ages  ever  since, 

Humble  has  been  that  name. 
But  ever  useful  Porters  stood, 
Kept  out  the  bad,  let  in  the  good. 

Saint  Peter  is  a  Porter,  since 

He  keeps  the  gate  of  Heaven. 
And  Rhoda  as  a  Porter,  kept 

E'en  Peter  from  his  heaven, 
While  at  her  gate  he  stood  and  knocked, 
When  Rhoda  kept  the  portal  locked. 

The  gates  of  conscience,  hope,  and  help, 

As  Porters,  may  we  keep 
Closed  against  sin,  while  them  we  throw 

Wide  open,  with  broad  sweep, 
To  welcome  reason,  courage,  love, 
And  Righteousness  from  God  above. 

So  only,  can  we  well  fulfil 

This  office  of  our  name; 
And  keep  the  gates  whose  charge  is  ours, 

Unmarred,  untouched  by  shame. 
So  can  each  Porter,  through  God's  gracer 
Defend  his  trust — stand  in  his  place  ; 

For  they  do  serve  who  stand  and  wait, 

As  well  as  they  who  run. 
The  secret  is  when  waiting  stand, 

When  see  God's  errands  done  ! 
Fast  by  his  gate  the  Porter  stood, 
We  judge  his  work,  and  find  it  good. 


proceedings.  9 

John  Porter   and  his  Settlement   at   Hingham  and 

Dan  vers. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Porter  Family  Association  of  Danvers, 
•  July  17,  1895. 


BY    EZRA   DODGE    HINES,    ESQ. 


"  I  sing  of  ancient  times,  when  sires  of  ours, 
First  sought  a  home  upon  these  pleasant  shores." 

In  the  fall  of  1626,  upon  a  pleasant  neck  of  land  in  "  a 
commodious   place,    having   on   one  side  a  creek  called  the 
Naumkeag  and  on  the  other  side  a  cove  " — seeming  fit  as  "  a 
receptacle  for  such  as   upon   the   account   of   their   religion 
would  be  willing  to  begin  a  foreign  plantation  in  this  part  of 
the  world," — a  party  of  white  men  take  up  their  abode — make 
a  settlement  thereon.     These  settlers  were  known  then,  and 
are  also  known  today,  as — Roger  Conant,  "  a  religions,  sober 
and  prudent  gentleman," — "a  person  of  worth," — John  Wood- 
bury, John  Balch,  Peter  Palfrey,  "  honest  and  prudent  men," 
and  possibly  with  them  a  few  others.     Through  the  interest 
or  intervention  of  Rev.  John  White  of  Dorchester,  England, 
a  very  large  tract  of  land  of  which  this  neck  formed  a  part,  is 
purchased  March  19,  1628,  of  the  Plymouth  Council,  by  sev- 
eral English  knights  and  gentlemen.     Soon  other  knights  and 
gentlemen  associate  themselves  with  these  men,  and  form  a 
company,    and   as  they  are  desirous  that  some  one  of  their 
number  shall  go  over  to  the  new  world,  to  Nahum  Keike,  to 
take  charge  of  the  same,  one  of  the  company  steps  forward,  and 
informs  them  that  he  is  ready  to  go,  and  so  John  Endecott — 
he  with  "  the  eye  keen  to  discern  the  fit  moment  for  action," 
with  "  the  quick  resolve  to  profit  by  it,"  and  with  "  the  hand 
always  ready  to  strike,"  goes  over,  crosses  the  ocean  with  per- 
haps 40  or  50  persons,  and  in  Sept.,  1628,  lands  at  Nahum 
Keike,    Hebrew  names  signifying  "  The  Bosom  of  Consola- 
tion," Nahum  meaning  comfort,  and  Keike,  a  Haven.     Ende- 
cott comes  clothed  with  authority,  and  takes  formal  command 
and  control  of  the  new  settlement.     This  assumption  of  con- 
trol is  indeed  grievous  to  Roger  Conant,  but  great  and  good 


10  teoceedings. 

man  that  he  is,  he  finally  gives  way  to  the  rule  of  Enclecott, 
and  so  in  honor  of  the  happy  settlement  of  their  difficulties, 
another  Hebrew  name  is  taken — this  time  Salem,  according 
to  scripture. 

"  In  Salem  also  is  his  tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling  place  in 
Zion."— (Psalms  76-2.) 

March  4th,  1629,  the  men  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken, 
those  who  purchased  from  the  Plymouth  Council,  obtained  a 
grantor  patent  from  the  King  Charles  1st,  which  made  them 
a  body  politic,  with  power  to  govern  and  rule  this  new  plan- 
tation, and  shortly  afterwards  in  April,  1629,  many  more 
Englishmen  come  over,  and  bring  with  them  the  seal  of  the 
company,  and  a  duplicate  of  the  charter.  The  charter  is  for 
Mr.  Endecott,  that  he  may  ascertain  therefrom  how  to  govern 
the  little  colony.  '  In  June,  1630,  the  company's  charter,  and 
all  the  interests  of  the  company  are  transferred  from  England 
to  America,  and  John  Winthrop  who  has  recently  been  chosen 
Governor  by  the  company  in  England,  arrives  in  America, 
and  a  large  company  with  him.  He  supercedes  Mr.  Endecott 
as  Governor — Endecott  in  Salem,  but  Winthrop  prefers  to  go 
South,  and  eventually  selects  Boston  as  the  Capitol  of  the 
new  State.     Here  the  government  is  established. 

The  first  settlers  hereabouts  were  not  to  always  remain  in 
their  new  found  homes,  but,  fond  of  exploring,  they  discov- 
ered new  places.  Sailing  up  the  river,  near  their  early  settle- 
ment in  Salem,  the  river  which  ran  into  the^Naumkeag,  they 
find  it  a.  delightful  stream,  bounded  on  either  side  by  mea- 
dows, woods,  pastures,  open  fields,  and  on  one  side  in  the  dis- 
tance a  high  hill  long  drawn  out.  As  they  sail  or  glide  along 
the  stream  in  their  canoes  or  shallops,  after  a  while  in  looking 
straight  ahead  they  observe  first  one  peninsula  and  then 
quickly  another,  coming  down  as  it  were  from  the  main  land, 
as  if  to  meet  and  bid  them  welcome,  to  tread  their  shores,  to 
walk  amid  their  fields  and  pastures  green,  to  wander  in  and 
out  among  their  woods,  to  stand  upon  their  elevations, 
warmed  by  the  sun  as  he  gently  sheds  his  bright  rays  upon 
them,  and  refreshed  by  the  cool  breezes  from  the  waters  which 
bathed  their  shores.  Where  these  peninsulas  meet  the  river, 
it  divides,  and  three  streams  are  now  plainly  seen,  where  was 
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but  one  before.     The  sail  has  been  most  delightful.     In  divers 
places  along  the  shores  was  seen  the  "grass  thick  and  long 
and  very    high,  growing  very  wildly,  because  it  never  had 
been    eaten    by  cattle,  mowed  with  the  scythe,  and  seldom 
trampled  on  by  foot ;"  strawberries  were  plenty  in  the  fields 
— flowers — roses — herbs,  bearing  sweet  flowers,  grapes,  plums, 
raspberries,  and  other  fruits   in    abundance.     One  of  these 
peninsulas  I   have  described,  is    afterwards   granted  by   the 
General  Court,  the  power  for  granting  lands,  to  John  Ende- 
cott,  the  first  Governor  of  the  Colony, — and  the  other  penin- 
sula at  the  same  time  to  Rev.  Samuel  Skelton,  the  first  pastor 
of  the  Salem  church.     Time  rolls  on  and  the  power  to  grant 
land  passes  from  the  General  Court  to  the  towns,  and  in  1635. 
the  town  of  Salem  make  a  grant  of  300  acres  of  land  to  Sam- 
uel Sharpe,  the  Elder  of  the  Salem  church.     Upon  this  last 
grant,  my  friends  we  are  this  day,  and  let  me  impress  it  upon 
the  minds  of  all  that  the  first  individual  owner  of  this  land 
was  none  other  than  the  trusted  messenger  of  the  Massachu- 
setts   Company,    into  whose  hands  as  he  left  England,  was 
placed  the  duplicate  of  their  charter,  and  also  the  silver  seal 
of  the  Company,  to  be   by   him    safely   brought    across  the 
ocean,  and  delivered  personally  into  the  hands  of  Governor 
Endecott.     Let  us  now  leave  this  place  for  a  short  time  and 
journey  to  the  southern  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay.     Bor- 
dering upon  a  spacious  harbor  is  the  town  of  Hingham.     We 
find  here  a  village,  and   among  others  having  a  settlement 
therein,  we  find  a  man  with  his  wife  and  five  small  children 
occupying  a  house  of  his  own.     This  man  is  none  other  than 
John  Porter,  your  ancestor  and  mine,  and  as  descendants  of 
whom,  we    are  gathered  here  today.     Born  in  England,  he 
moves  forward  with  others  in  the  great   emigration    of   the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  leaving   his   fatherland 
comes  to  this  country.     With  him  comes  his  wife  and  blessed 
companion,  one  of  that  then  great  and  still  ever  growing  army 
of  Marys,  a  name  though  never  so  old,  yet  will  ever  retain  its 
sweetness  and  its  charm.     He  comes  to  Hingham  about  1635, 
and  here  makes  a  home.     Here  he  grows  with  the  j^ears,  in 
favor  with  his  neighbors  and  his  townsmen ;  office  is  thrust 
upon  him  ;  he  is  Deputy  to  the  General  Court ;  he  lays  out 
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lands  ;  is  also  a  constable,  and  lays  rates,  and  is  in  many  ways 
a  useful  citizen.  In  1643,  we  may  believe,  he  one  day  enters- 
his  shallop,  and  sailing  out  of  Hingham  harbor,  moves  across 
the  bay,  glides  by  Nahant,  passes  Marble  Harbour,  and  later 
enters  the  harbor  of  Salem.  Kere  he  is  welcomed.  Among 
others  he  here  meets  Elder  Samuel  Sharpe.  From  subsequent 
events  we  may  infer  something  like  this  happened.  Mr. 
Sharpe  remarks — "  Mr.  Porter  you  seem  pleased  with  this 
part  of  the  country,  would  you  like  to  purchase  land  here  ?  I 
have  300  acres  more  or  less,  a  few  miles  from  here — my  farm. 
I  will  sell  the  same.  Come  with  me  in  my  shallop,  and  I  will 
show  you  my  possessions  !"  So  Elder  Sharpe  and  John  Por- 
ter sail  up  the  beautiful  stream  I  have  before  described,  and 
ere  long  reach  the  spot.  Mr.  Sharpe  shows  Mr.  Porter  his- 
farm.  John  Porter  is  charmed — he  is  delighted.  How  can 
he  be  otherwise  !  Can  he  make  satisfactory  arrangements  as 
to  the  purchase  of  this  beautiful  spot !  If  so,  he  will  buy. 
He  inquires  of  Mr.  Sharpe  what  he  will  take  for  his  magnifi- 
cent farm.  He  will  sell  for  £110.  "  But  hold  "  says  Mr. 
Porter— "I  cannot  pay  you  now/'— Mr.  Sharpe  repliesT 
"  Very  well,  pay  me  in  money,  cattle  and  corn,  at  such  rates 
as  two  or  more  indifferent  men  shall  apprize,"  and  so  'tis- 
finally  agreed,  and  John  Porter  takes  the  farm,  paying  for  it 
as  follows  : — fifty  pounds  the  20  May,  1643,  the  date  of  the 
transfer — thirty  pounds  first  day  of  third  month,  1644,  and 
thirty  pounds  first  day  of  third  month,  1645.  The  terms  are 
considered  easy,  and  the  bargain  closed. 

Now  without  question,  Mr.  Porter  returns  speedily  to  Hing- 
ham, to  Mary  his  wife,  eager  to  inform  her  of  his  doings  while 
absent  from  home.  He  goes  over  the  story  of  his  visit ;  his 
warm  reception  by  the  people,  and  finally  tells  her  concerning 
the  purchase  of  the  Salem  farm.  Is  Mary  pleased  with  this 
recital?  We  hope  so.  At  any  rate  we  are  glad  she  after- 
wards came  here,  and  made  this  spot  her  home.  As  Mary's 
husband  had  built  a  home  for  himself  in  Hingham,  and  a  little 
family  was  coming  to  fill  that  home,  it  seems  there  must  have 
been  a  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  have 
caused  him  to  break  up  old  associations  there,  and  come  to 
Salem.     If  the  reports  circulated  by  some  be  true,  then  we 
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can  see  a  motive,  I  refer  to  the  tradition,  or  rumor,  or  what- 
ever you  may  call  it,  which  tells  us  that  Gov.  John  Endecott 
and  Mary  Porter,  were  brother  and  sister.  I  wish  this  might 
be  proved.  I  will  say  freely  for  myself,  I  have  never  seen 
anything  in  my  researches  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  this 
statement.  Let  me  ask  a  question.  If  John  Endecott  and 
Mary  Porter  were  brother  and  sister,  then  Zerobabel  Ende- 
cott, the  son  of  John,  and  Israel  Porter,  the  son  of  Mary,  must 
have  been  cousins  ;  now  this  being  true,  would  it  not  have 
been  a  most  natural  thing  for  Zerobabel,  when,  in  his  will,  he 
made  Israel  Porter  one  of  his  Overseers,  to  have  called  him 
my  loving  cousin,  and  not,  as  is  the  fact,  called  him  "my 
loving  friend  ?"  I  leave  this  with  the  assembled  Porters, 
that  they  find  out  concerning  the  real  truth. 

I  doubt  not  that  John  Porter  soon  returns  to  Danvers,  and 
commences  to  plan  for  the  building  of  a  house  upon  the  land 
recently  purchased.  Of  course  you,  his  descendants,  desire 
to  know  concerning  the  same.  The  house  was  a  typical  one 
of  the  period.  It  faced  the  south,  had  two  stories  in  front ; 
a  door  in  the  middle,  with  large  rooms  on  either  side,  two 
windows  in  each  front  room,  looking  down  towards  the  creek, 
the  landing  place,  and  the  river  beyond  ;  the  same  number  of 
windows  in  the  story  above,  with  an  additional  window  over 
the  front  door ;  an  entry  below  and  above,  and  back  of  each 
the  immense  chimney  ;  from  the  top  of  the  house  the  roof 
slanted  back  making  the  old-fashioned  leanto  ;  on  either  end 
of  the  house  there  were  doors,  and  on  the  eastern  end  a  small 
entry  way  ;  on  either  end  a  small  window  in  the  attic,  one 
window  in  the  second  stoiy,  one  in  the  first  story,  on  the  side 
of  each  front  room,  and  one  on  each  end  for  the  kitchen; 
back  of  each  front  room,  bed  rooms,  and  back  of  these  the 
kitchen  or  kitchens ;  bed  rooms  in  the  second  story,  and  an 
open  attic.  In  the  front  rooms  were  large  fireplaces  both 
above  and  below,  and  also  in  the  kitchens.  From  top  to  bot- 
tom on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  house  between  the  wood 
work  or  petitions,  layers  of  bricks ;  near  the  northeastern 
end  of  the  house,  the  old  well  was  built. 

When  John  and  Mary  Porter  came  here  from  Hingham 
they  journeyed  by  water  and  brought  with  them  their  then 
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children,  to  wit,  John,  Samuel,  Joseph,  Benjamin  and  Israel. 

Friends,  the  site  of  this  old  home  is  near  us,  and  to  which 
we  shall  go ;  the  old  well  is  still  there,  although  ruthless 
hands  have  endeavored  to  cover  from  sight  its  waters,  by  huge 
rocks  laid  thereon,  and  the  place  where  he  landed  is  near  at 
hand.  In  this  home  other  children  came  to  them — -Mary, 
Jonathan  and  Sarah.  Here  for  many  years  was  their  home  ; 
here  their  friends,  neighbors  and  relatives  came ;  here  their 
summers  were  pleasantly  passed,  and  here  in  the  long  winter 
evenings,  after  the  chores  were  done,  father,  mother  and 
children  gathered  around  the  large  fire  place,  glowing  with 
the  great  logs  burning,  and  anon  watched  the  fantastic  shapes 
made  by  the  smoke  and  flame  as  it  mounted  upward  into  the 
chimney ;  as  they  told  over  the  events  of  the  past,  discussed 
the  present  duties  and  pleasures  and  looked  forward  hopefully 
into  the  future,  then  all  unknown;  here  children  grew  to 
manhood  and  womanhood,  and  from  this  ancestral  spot  they 
left,  many  of  them  to  establish  homes  of  their  own.  Of  their 
children  Samuel  married  Hannah  Dodge,  Joseph  married 
Anne  Hathorne,  Israel  married  Elizabeth  Hathorne,  the  sister 
of  Anne.  Mary  married  Lieut.  Thomas  Gardner ;  and  Sarah 
married  Daniel  Andrews. — John,  Benjamin  and  Jonathan 
never  married. 

From  John  Porter,  senior,  and  his  married  children,  all  of 
us  here  present,  possessing  the  Porter  blood  have  descended. 

John  Porter's  purchase  from  Mr.  Sharpe  of  800  acres  in" 
eludes  what  is  now  a  great  part  of  Danvers  proper,  or  the 
Plains,  so  called — Porter's  Plains  of  ancient  time.  Indeed 
Porter's  Plains  extended  northward  to  Beaver  Brook,  and  in- 
cluded Lindall  Hill,  formerly  Porter's,  and  earlier  called 
Sharpe's  Hill.  Our  ancestor  seems  to  have  been  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  he  might  own  all  the  land  that  joined  his, 
for  soon  we  find  he  secures  by  purchase  land  on  the  south 
from  the  heirs  of  Skelton,  it  being  the  early  grant  to  their 
father,  and  which  was  called  Skelton's  Neck,  and  after  Mr. 
Porter  became  the  owner, — Porter's  Neck  and  which  is  now 
called  Danversport ;  he  pushes  North,  and  East  and  West, 
and  purchases  many  tracts  of  land,  of  Simon  Bradstreet,  of 
William  and  Richard  Hajmes  ;    of  Emanuel    Downing ;    of 
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Massey,  Nichols,  Hathorne,  Smith;  of  Gott,  of  Keniston, 
Pickard,  Barney  and  Watson,  so  that  his  acres  increased  greatly, 
and  he  was  the  land  owner  of  his  time.  What  do  you  think 
he  paid  Emanuel  Downing,  for  the  500  acres  of  land  pur- 
chased of  him  ? — three  score  and  ten  pounds,  and  a  firkin  of 
butter.  John  Porter's  land  was  situate  in  what  is  now  Dan- 
vers,  Salem,  Wenham,  Topsfield  and  Beverly.  It  can  be  seen 
from  what  has  been  stated,  that  John  Porter  was  a  man  of 
energy  and  influence.  Does  it  not  seem  that  he  was  quite  suc- 
cessful in  getting  control  of  all  the  land  that  joined  his  own 

With  all  his  enterprise  in  securing  property,  he  yet  found 
time  to  be  interested  in  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  He  was  a 
Selectman  very  early,  serving  many  successive  years,  and  also 
served  the  town  of  Salem,  as  a  deputy  in  the  General  Court, 
as  he  had  in  a  similar  manner  served  the  town  of  Hingham. 
He  was  one  of  our  earliest  settlers,  but  soon  other  families 
settled  about  him.  So  far  as  we  know  he  was  a  kind  neigh- 
bor and  friend. 

In  1673  advancing  years  admonishing  him  that  his  days 
were  not  many  in  this  the  home  of  his  manhood,  middle  life, 
and  now  of  old  age,  he  sets  himself  about  to  put  in  writing 
what  shall  become  of  his  vast  estate  after  he  shall  have  passed 
from  among  the  living. 

The  will  he  made  is  quite  a  document,  evidently  executed 
in  Boston,  and  I  think  without  doubt,  written  by  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Danforth,  the  pastor  of  Roxbury,  and  witnessed  by  him, 
and  Peter  Oliver,  and  Thomas  Brattle,  Junior.  After  a  few 
more  years,  the  summons  came,  and  John  Porter  is  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  From  this  old  home  where  he  had  passed  so 
many  days,  and  weeks,  and  years,  in  which  joy  mingled  at 
times  with  great  and  intense  sorrow,  had  come  to  him, 
mourned  by  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends,  he  is  car- 
ried to  his  burial.  But  the  old  house  unlike  its  owner,  was 
destined  to  remain  many  years  ;  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  it  withstood  the  rains  of  summers,  and  the  snows  of 
winter,  its  walls  echoed  and  reechoed  to  the  voices  of  many 
generations  of  his  descendants,  until  finally  near  the  midnight 
hour,  September  19th,  1865,  all  that  was  left  of  the  old  house 
went  up  in  fire  and  in  smoke. 
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Friends — Does   the    past  concerning  which  we  have  thus 
spoken  seem  a  great  distance  removed  from  us?    Does  John 
Porter,  our  first  ancestor,  seem  far  away  ?  Yes  !     But  we  can 
make  the  past  seem  real — we  can  make  our  ancestor  seem 
near  to  us  when  we  remark  that  even  before   he  came,  Mr. 
Sharpe  had  preceded  him,  and  whom  we  feel  as  though  we 
know,  when  with  but  very  little  trouble,  we  can  see  the  iden- 
tical charter  which  with  his  own  hands   he   brought    across 
the  sea.     Aye  we  can  touch  with  our  own  hands  that  which 
he  preserved  so  carefully — when  we  need  go  but  a  few  steps 
from  this  church,  and  find  ourselves  upon  a  street  or  way  that 
bears  the  name  of  Conant,  over  which  John  Porter  walked  so 
often,  indeed   which  ran  through  his  own  possessions — the 
great  highway — and   over    which   no    doubt   Roger   Conant 
passed.     When  we  remember  that  for  John  Porter  the  tides 
ebbed  and  flowed  in  these  streams,  as  they  also  ebb  and  flow 
for  us  today ;  when  we  consider  that  the   everlasting  hill  in 
front  of  us,  with  his  eyes  he  often  beheld,  just  as  we  with  our 
eyes  today  behold  the  same  great  height ;  that  he  gazed  upon 
the  trees  in  the  orchard  of  his  neighbor  Endecott,   and  we  to- 
day can  look  upon   the  last   survivor,  which  was  included 
among  those  our  ancestor  observed.     These  things  surely  do 
not  make  the  past  for  us,  "  still  as  eternity,"   but  make  it  a 
real,  living,  breathing  thing.     One  word  more  and  I  am  done. 
John  Porter,  your  ancestor  and  mine,  was  a  good  citizen,   a 
man  of  piety  and  of  integrity,  which  meant   much  in  those 
days,  but  to  us,  in  these  closing  days  of  the  nineteenth   cen- 
tury, mean  infinitely  more.     At  this  present  moment  our  be- 
loved country  is  seeking  from  one   end  of  its  borders   to  the 
other  for  just  such  men,  and  my  friends,  if  this   country  is  to 
live  in  the  future,  it  must  have  large,  well  developed  Christian 
men  and  women  to  carry  on  its   work,  and  withal  men  and 
women  of  integrity.     Such  was  John  Porter,  and  methinks  we 
his  descendants  can  do  no  better  as  the  years  come  and   go, 
than  to  imitate  these  distinguishing  traits  in  his  character. 
If  we  will  do  thus  then  surely  we  shall  do  our  part  in  the 
world's  great  work,  and  help  to  make  the  same   lasting    and 
eternal. 
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ADDRESS 
By    General  Howard  L.  Porter,  of  Concord,  N.  H. 

We  have  assembled  here  today  to  gather  up  some  of  the 
scattered  rays  of  our  family  history,  that  they  may  illuminate 
the  path  we  are  destined  henceforth  to  tread. 

Your  committee  has  asked  me  to  speak  of  '•  John  Porter 
as  a  citizen  in  religious  and  public  life."  To  divorce  one 
from  the  other  would  be  impossible,  since  in  the  old  puritanic 
days  church  membership  was  a  pre-requisite  to  the  oath  of  a 
freeman  or  eligibility  to  holding  any  public  office. 

John  Porter  was  born  in  Dorchester,  England,  in  1596,  of 
good  English  blood,  a  direct  descendant*  of  Sir  John  de  la 
Porte,  who  received  his  title  and  name  from  William  the  Con- 
queror, in  the  year  1066,  as  a  reward  for  conspicuous  valor  in 
holding  the  Tower  of  Warwick  against  a  force  five  times  su- 
perior in  numbers  to  that  commanded  by  him.  With  the 
name  a  coat  of  arms  was  granted  by  William,  consisting  of  a 
portcullis,  with  three  bells  over  it,  and  the  legend  " Vigilantia 
et  Virtuto,"  by  Watchfulness  and  Valor. 

This  heraldry  is  highly  prized  by  our  English  cousins  to-clay, 
and  the  origin  of  our  name  in  deeds  of  chivalry  is  tothem, 
as  it  well  may  be  to  us,  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  pride. 

John  Porter  has  left  his  memorials  graven  upon  a  more  en- 
during substance  than  marble  or  canvas ;  he  has  left  them  in- 
delibly stamped  upon  the  character  of  his  posterity.  He  was 
■  of  the  Puritan  order  which  followed  Winthrop,  rather  than 
the  Pilgrim  element  that  settled  at  Plymouth  a  few  years 
earlier.  A  man  of  character  and  force,  his  foundation  was  the 
Bible,  as  the  Word  of  God.  He  regarded  religion,  not  as  a 
mystery,  but  as  a  reality ;  and  every  record  of  his  daily  life 
reveals  some  trait  of  sterling  integrity. 

He  was  an  intimate  friend  of   Governor   Endicott.     They 


[♦Whatever  may  be  our  pride  in  the  name  of  Porter,  and  the  traditions  which  are 
recalled,  yet,  as  long  as  the  names  of  the  parents  of  John  Porter  are  unknown,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  lay  claim  to  so  distinguished  an  ancestry.  It  should  be  understood  that 
Gen.  Porter  is  here  alluding  in  a  general  way,  to  the  tradition  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  family,  which  story  has  done  service  for  other  John  Porters,  of  no  known  rela- 
tionship to  he  of  Danvers,  and  with  as  little  especial  value.— Editor.] 
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were  boys  together  in  Dorchester,  England,  and  their  friend- 
ship seems  to  have  been  continued  till  the  death  of  the  gov- 
ernor. Tradition  says  that  John  Porter  was  one  of  the  six 
men  (Hingham's  quota)  for  the  Pequod  war  of  1637.  If  this 
be  true,  he  served  under  his  life-long  friend,  who  commanded 
this,  the  first  regularly  organized,  military  expedition  of  the 
colonists.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  governor's 
military  staff. 

The  clearance  papers  of  the  good  ship  "Susan  &  Ellen," 
which  sailed  from  Waymouth,  England,  March  20,  1635,  in- 
cluded in  its  passenger  list  John  Porter  and  wife,  and  are 
attested  by  John  Porter  "Deputy."  Ai riving  in  Boston 
in  the  early  spring,  they  selected  for  their  homestead  the  land 
now  occupied  by  the  Hingham  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society,  on  what  is  now  known  as  East  street,  Hingham. 
Here,  as  a  citizen,  we  find  his  name  frequently  in  the  records 
as  referee  in  matters  of  dispute  among  his  townsmen. 

In  1610  he  was  elected  assessor.  In  1641,  as  constable  of 
the  town.  This  office  was  at  that  time  one  of  considerable 
responsibility.  In  addition  to  such  duties  as  were  imposed 
by  the  courts,  the  constable,  in  time  of  peace,  was  to  set  the 
watches  and  wards  against  the  Indians ;  and  all  citizens  were, 
by  law,  to  share  in  this  service,  except  officers  of  churches, 
schoolmasters,  students  and  the  few  regularly  commissioned 
military  officers  of  the  colony.  His  service  in  the  Pequod 
war  would  specially  qualify  him  for  the  duties  of  this  position. 

In  the  spring  of  1644  the  voters  of  Hingham  conferred  upon 
him  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  his  townsmen,  an  election 
to  the  general  court;  thus  manifesting  their  appreciation  of 
John  Porter  as  a  citizen. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  another  bearing  the  name  of  John 
Porter  arrived  in  Boston  about  two  months  later,  in  the  ship 
"  Ann  &  Elisabeth,"  which  sailed  from  London.  He  was 
from  Warwickshire,  a  cousin  of  our  ancestor,  and  sixteen 
years  his  junior.  This  was  the  John  Porter  whose  arms  were 
taken  from  him,  by  order  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  because  of  his  sympathy  with  Rev.  John  Wheel- 
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wright,  Anne  Hutchinson,  and  their  followers.  Having  been 
ordered  to  leave  the  colony,  or  renounce  his  opinions,  he  re- 
moved to  Rhode  Island  in  1637.  The  facts  concerning  these 
two  persons  have  been  often  confused,  but  with  this  state- 
ment borne  in  mind,  the  history  of  each  may  be  distinctly 
traced. 

December  3,  1643,  John  Porter,  of  Hingham,  bought  the 
farm  described  in  the  deed  as  "  north  of  Mr.  Skelton's  for  5 
shillings  per  acre  of  Elder  Sharpe,"  and  moved  his  family  to 
Salem  village  during  the  following  year.  In  Salem  were  set- 
tled many  people  from  county  Dorset,  England,  his  birth- 
place and  former  home,  and  this  may  have  been  the  motive 
for  a  change  of  residence,  but  it  seems  probable  that,  as  a 
tanner,  he  saw  the  natural  advantages  for  prosecuting  his 
trade  in  this  locality.  The  remains  of  his  tan-yard  were  dis- 
covered only  a  few  years  since  by  the  late  John  Payne. 

I  am  aware  that  land  was  granted  to  Philemon  Dickerman 
in  1639,  "  as  a  place  for  tan  pits  and  the  dressing  of  skins," 
but  as  no  record  can  bs  found  that  this  grant  was  ever  ac- 
cepted, I  shall  claim  for  our  ancestor  that  which  tradition 
has  always  accorded  him,  the  establishment  of  the  first  tan- 
nery in  New  England.  How  much  John  Porter  did  as  a  cit- 
izen, for  the  people  of  his  time,  and  for  those  who  have  come 
after  him  in  his  own  line  of  trade  ! 

Prior  to  this  each  family  tanned  such  leather  as  might  be 
required  for  its  own  members  by  a  crude  and  tedious  method. 
A  hemlock  log  was  hollowed  out.  The  hides,  cut  into 
stripes  were  placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  log,  and  oak  bark, 
•pounded  by  hand  with  a  mallet,  filled  and  covered  the  hides, 
which  were  left  for  a  long  time,  until  they  should  become 
thoroughly  tanned. 

These  were  days  of  "  beginnings,''  and  a  new  process  was 
inaugurated,  that  of  tanning  whole  hides  in  vats,  and  the  sale 
of  the  product  to  the  colonists. 

The  business  thus  established  has  grown  steadily  in  magni- 
tude, until  the  hide  and  leather  trade  has  assumed  an  impor- 
tance second  to  none  in  New  England. 

The  records  of  Massachusetts  Biy  concerning  the  trial  of 
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his  eldest  son,  reveal  to  us  the  fact  that  John  Porter  exported 
at  least  two  shipments  to  the  Barbados — perhaps  inaugura- 
ting the  export  leather  business,  which  is  now  so  profitable 
and  extensive  ! 

Standing  so  near  this  historic  spot,  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  realize  the  conditions  which  existed  when  John 
Porter  landed  here,  to  become  a  citizen  of  Salem,  in  1644. 

There  were  no  roads  through  the  country ;  the  only  route 
was  by  water.  He  came  across  Massachusetts  Bay,  probably 
in  a  canoe,  passing  from  Salem  up  the  river,  and  landing  at 
the  creek,  on  the  "  Plains."  The  house  was  probably  only  a 
one-story  log  cabin,  standing  near  the  site  of  the  house  after- 
wards built  by  him,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  main  road 
through  the  village. 

To  speak  of  the  home  without  mention  of  the  wife  and 
mother  would  be  unnatural.  Indeed,  we  cannot  estimate 
how  much  John  Porter,  as  a  citizen,  owed  to  a  courageous, 
sterling,  industrious,  Christian  wife!  Mary,  wife  of  John 
Porter,  was  a  helpmate  indeed. 

Felt's  "  Annals  of  Salem  "  has  this  simple  record  of  her 
life  :  "  Joined  church  in  Salem,  1644."  "  Died  at  Salem, 
1676." 

Her  character  may  possibly  be  revealed  to  us  in  the  names 
of  her  children, — John,  Samuel,  Benjamin,  Joseph  and  Israel 
— strong,  scriptural  names. 

At  the  time  of  her  removal  from  Hingham,  she  was  thirty- 
three  years  old  ;  Her  family  consisted  of  five  boys,  all  under 
nine  years  of  age  ;  the  youngest  (little  Israel) ,  a  baby  in  her 
arms.  What  a  responsibility  for  a  young  mother,  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  wilderness  ! 

Wolves  howled   in  the   near   forest ;     wandering    Indians 
iable  to  make  sudden  raids, — her  motherly  anxiety  about  the 
lives  of  her  children  must  have  been  intense. 

The  mother  spun  the  yarn,  wove  the  cloth,  acted  both  as 
tailor  and  dressmaker  for  the  family,  acted  as  teacher,  secular 
and  religious, — there  were  no  Sunday-schools  in  those  days — 
besides    attending   to   the    ordinary    household    and  family 
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duties.  The  loom  served  for  the  piano,  the  large  spinning- 
wheel  as  a  substitute  for  the  modern  bicycle.  Her  library 
was  probably  limited  to  the  Bible.  "  Bay  Hymn  Book,"  the 
"Catechism  "  of  1641,  and  the  "  Almanack  published  in  Sa- 
lem." 

We  can  almost  see  her,  busily  employed  at  the  large 
chimney  at  one  end  of  the  room,  with  the  hanging  crane  and 
iron  pot  suspended  from  it,  preparing  food  for  her  hungry 
family,  stopping  occasionally  to  turn  the  hour-glass  which 
stands  on  the  shelf  above  the  fire-place,  anxiously  awaiting 
the  safe  arrival  of  her  dear  ones,  as  they  may  be  absent  from 
home.  With  such  manifold  duties  to  perform,  is  it  strange 
that  no  record  is  found  that  she  ever  organized  women's  so- 
cieties or  clubs  ? 

Her  field  may  appear  to  us  as  limited,  but  who  can  measure 
the  influence  of  the  Puritan  mother  upon  posterity,  or  esti- 
mate her  part  in  making  it  possible  for  the  husband  to  fulfil 
his  duties  as  an  American  citizen  ! 

The  women  of  that  period  were  restricted  by  orders  from 
the  general  court,  affecting  dress  and  manner  of  life,  which  if 
enforced  today  would  condemn  nearly  every  woman  in  this 
country.  In  1639,  the  order  was  issued  that  "  no  sleeves 
were  to  be  worn  more  than  one  half  ell  in  the  widest  place — 
and  no  lace  or  other  trimmings  allowed." 

What  would  Mary  Porter  think  if  she  could  look  over  this 
assembly  today,  and  know  that  women  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  allowed  the  freedom  of  full  measure,  double- 
width  cloth,  in  breadth  of  sleeves  !  If  John  Porter  could  be 
here  in  person,  we  fear  such  a  spectacle  would  influence  him 
to  order  all  his  male  children  home  with  their  wives,  for 
change  of  raiment  and  future  retribution. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find,  in  the  histories  of  that  time,  ref- 
erences to  the  "  avoidance  of  immoderately  large  sleeves." 
Daring  his  connection  with  the  general  court  John  Porter 
voted  for  other  measures  which  would  appear  equally  absurd 
in  modern  times. 

John  Porter's  life,  as  a  citizen  of  Salem,  was  full  of  even- 
day  detail.     In  addition  to  his  tannery,  he  devoted  much  time 
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to  agriculture,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  largest 
landholder  in  Salem  village.  We  may  think  of  him  as  super- 
intending the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  planting  and  gath- 
ering of  the  crops, — a  very  busy  man — yet  rinding  time  to 
attend  the  annual  town  meeting,  and  bearing  his  full  share  of 
public  burden,  both  in  religious  and  civil  life. 

In  1649  John  Porter  was  elected  one  of  the  "  Seven  men  " 
(selectmen)  of  Salem,  and  for  many  years  was  reelected  to 
the  same  office.  The  act  of  1642,  required  "  that  the  select- 
men of  every  town  in  the  colony  should  see,  among  other 
things,  that  the  boys  who  were  set  to  keep  the  cattle  be  set 
with  some  implements  withal,  as  spinning  or  knitting,  that 
there  be  no  drones  amongst  us.''  In  1668  John  Porter  was 
again  a  member  of  the  general  court,  elected  by  the  voters  of 
Salem. 

In  the  agitation  of  religious  controversy  and  excitement, 
he  was  always  loyal  to  his  church,  having  the  courage  to 
publicly  express  his  opinions,  and  vote  as  he  believed  for  the 
advantage  of  the  church  on  all  questions  which  concerned 
her  interest. 

He  received  his  inspiration  from  the  daily  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  home,  and  constant  attendance  upon  the  ser- 
vices in  that  little  church  building  in  Salem,  which  is  described 
as  25  feet  long,  with  gallery,  a  chimney  for  heating,  12  feet 
wide  at  one  end  of  the  room  ;  lighted  by  6  windows,  two  on 
each  side  and  two  on  the  end ;  its  walls  of  li  inch  plank 
and  boards  matched,  so  as  to  afford  protection  from  attack 
by  the  Indians. 

While  true  to  his  own  church,  he  was  interested  in  the  ex- 
tension of  gospel  privileges  to  others.  A  pleasant  feature  is 
recorded  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  the  church 
in  Topsfield,  when  he  had  nearly  attained  the  "  three  score 
years  and  ten,''  and  was  approaching  the  evening  of  his  days. 
The  records  of  the  church  in  Salem  have  this  entry,  Nov.  9, 
1663  :  "  John  Porter  and  Rev.  Mr.  Higginson  appointed  to 
attend  the  gathering  and  organizing  of  a  church,  and  the 
ordination  of  Pastor  Thomas  Gilbert  at  Topsfield." 

It  requires  little  imagination  to  picture  these  two  delegates, 
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now  past  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  as  they  journey  on  horse- 
back through  the  pine  forests  on  a  bleak  November  day,  talk- 
ing of  the  gospel  or  of  its  hopes  and  promises  for  the  life  be- 
yond the  grave. 

Some  of  the  descendants  of  John  Porter  are  still  members  of 
the  Baptist  church,  but  we  trust  they  will  not  bear  a  grudge 
against  our  ancestor,  in  that  his  name  is  recorded  as  one  who 
voted  against  the  Baptists  in  the  General  Court.  We  find 
this  record  in  1668  : 

"  Whereas  Thomas  Gold  and  others,  obstinate  and  turbu- 
lent Anabaptists,  have  combined  themselves  with  others,  into 
a  pretended  church,  making  us  all  unbaptised  persons  and  in- 
fant baptism  a  nulitee.  If  they  fail  to  heed  this  notice,  after 
60  days,  he  or  they  shall  be  apprehended  to  prison,  there  to 
remain  without  bail  till  they  give  to  the  Governor  security 
that  they  will  leave  the  colony  never  to  return." 

In  the  light  of  modern  days  this  order  would  seem  arbi- 
trary and  intolerant,  as  do  many  others  which  were  enforced 
at  that  time. 

On  the  sixth  clay  of  September,  1676,  John  Porter  of  Salem, 
exchanged  his  citizenship  of  earth  for  that  of  heaven.  He  was 
a  man  who  came  to  the  front  because  of  his  sterling  charac- 
ter, ability,  industry,  and  courage.  His  business  career  was  a 
successful  one,  and  before  his  death  he  had  accumulated  a 
competency.  In  public  civil  life  he  had  the  highest  positions 
within  the  gift  of  his  townsmen,  filling  each  with  honor. 
In  the  time  of  peril,  his  life  was  laid  upon  the  colonial  altar. 
In  his  religious  associations,  he  was  willing  to  bear  a  full 
share  of  responsibility.     Such  citizens  are  rarely  found  to-day. 

Salem  has  been  specially  fortunate  in  the  unusually  large 
number  of  brilliant  men  of  letters  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  pleasant  duty  of  singing  her  praises,  and  record- 
ing in  prose  and  verse  the  achievements  of  some  of  her  sons. 
"  O,  fortunate  youth,"  said  Alexander,  as  he  stood  by  the 
tomb  of  Achilles,  in  Sigeum,  "  O,  fortunate  youth,  who  found 
Homer  as  the  herald  of  thy  virtues  !  For  had  there  been  no 
Iliad,  the  same  tomb  which  covers  thy  body  would  have 
buried  also  thy  name." 
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John  Porter  was  not  wanting  in  true  citizenship,  but  others 
have  been  more  rich  in  the  heralds  of  their  virtue.  As  a 
citizen  he  exemplified  the  legend  given  by  William  the  Con- 
queror to  his  illustrious  ancestor,  "By  Watchfulness  and 
Valor  "  ;  and  our  family  escutcheon  is  more  radiant  because 
of  his  life. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  real  value  if  some  one  present  might 
receive  an  inspiration  to  prepare  a  manual  recording  in  detail 
the  services  of  the  descendants  of  Sir  John  de  la  Porte,  in 
this  country,  since  the  organization  of  our  National  Republic. 

This  does  not  belong  to  me  to-day.  I  will  simply  mention 
single  names  in  some  of  the  professions  and  callings  of  those 
whom  we,  as  descendants  of  John  Porter,  may  claim  rela- 
tionship by  ties  of  blood,  extending  back  to  Sir  John  de  la 
Porte  himself. 

In  education,  President  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale.  In  the  law, 
Rufus  Choate.  In  the  church,  Rt.  Rev.  W.  W.  Niles,  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  New  Hampshire.  In  rebellion,  John  Brown, 
who  fired  the  shot  at  Harper's  Ferry,  old  Ossawatomie, 
"  whose  body  lies  mouldering  in  the  grave,  but  whose  soul 
goes  marching  on."  In  the  navy,  Admirals  Porter  (father 
and  son).  In  victory,  that  great  commander,  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,*  who  received  the  sword  of  the  Confederate  leader, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  at  Appomattox  Court  House.  In  statesman- 
ship, that  noble  type  of  an  American  citizen,  Grover  Cleve- 
land,* President  of  the  United  States,  who  has  sent  a  mes- 
sage from  Gray  Gables,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  relative  to  this 
family  gathering.  This  letter,  written  by  his  own  hand,  is  as 
follows : 


*These  two  illustrious  Presidents  are  descendants  of  John  Porter  of  Windsor,  no 
known  connection  of  John  Porter  of  Darners.  As  stated  on  page  17,  there  is  no  rea- 
son in  the  world  for  claiming  descent  from  Sir  John  de  la  Porte,  a  claim  put  forward 
originally  by  the  genealogist  of  the  Windsor  family.— [Editor.] 
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Gray  Gables,  Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass. 
General  Howard  L.  Porter  : 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  June  28th, 
which  has  just  reached  me  here. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  gathering  you  contemplate  on  the  17th 
inst.,  will  be  a  most  interesting  occasion. 

I  am  anxious  that  my  modest  share  in  the  claims  of  de- 
scent, which  will  be  represented,  should  not  be  overlooked, 
and  I  am  entirely  willing  to  deputize  you  to  act  for  me  in  the 
premises.  . 

Yours  very  truly, 

Grover  Cleveland. 


Surely  no  one  present  will  question  Senator  William  E. 
Chandlers  loyalty  to  the  Republican  party,  yet  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  "  Granite  Monthly,"  a  New  Hampshire  maga- 
zine, Senator  Chandler  says  : — 

"  In  view  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  phenomenal  success,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  attribute  to  him  intellectual  greatness.  In- 
dustrious, self-confident,  persistent,  and  courageous,  he  will 
certainly  stand  as  the  President  of  greater  power  of  will  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  except  one." 

In  an  eloquent  address  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  to  which  some  of 
us  listened,  in  New  York,  April  30,  1892,  the  obligations  of 
true  American  citizenship  were  defined.  As  descendants  of 
Sir  John  de  la  Porte,  both  he  and  our  ancestor,  John  Porter, 
have  wonderfully  exemplified,  under  very  different  circum- 
stances, firmness,  integrity  and  courage — as  American  citi- 
zens incorruptible  and  fearless. 

Whatever  our  political  preferences  may  be,  as  descendants 
of  John  Porter,  we  are  proud  that  some  Porter  blood  runs  in 
the  veins  of  one  who,  in  the  recent  financial  disturbance 
stood  as  a  portcullis  at  the  gate  of  the  national  treasury  in  a 
time  of  great  peril. 

Inasmuch  as  he  has  expressed  the  wish  that  his  "  modest 
claims  of  descent  may  not  be  overlooked  "  on  this  occasion,  I 
bring  you  his  own  words,  from  the  New  York  address  of  1892, 
when  he  was  a  private  citizen : 
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"  This  centennial  time  recalls  to  our  minds  the  virtues  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  principle  of  those  who  first  saw  the  days 
of  the  Republic.  Let  there  now  be  a  revival  of  our  love  for 
the  principles  which  our  country  represents  !  Let  there  be  at 
this  time  a  new  consecration  to  the  cause  of  man's  freedom. 
The  future  beckons  us  on.  Let  us  follow,  with  an  exalted 
and  ennobling  love  of  country  and  with  undaunted  courage. 
Though  clouds  may  sometimes  darken  the  heavens,  they  shall 
be  dispelled,  and  we  shall  see  the  bow  of  God's  promise  set 
clearly  in  the  sky." 

We  believe  he  voiced  the  sentiments  which  John  Porter 
would  have  expressed  in  this  nineteenth  century  with  refer- 
ence to  true  and  exalted  American  citizenship. 
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ADDRESS  BY  REV.  ALFRED  PORTER  PUTNAM,  D.D., 
OF  Danvers. 


Military  Descendants  of  John  Porter. 

In  all  the  history  of  our  country,  descendants  of  John 
Porter,  the  emigrant  patriarch,  whose  name  and  influence 
are  so  much  in  our  thought  to-day,  have  been  distinguished 
in  military  service,  as  well  as  in  almost,  if  not  quite,  every 
other  department  of  honorable  and  useful  life.  The  suc- 
cessive generations  have  abundantly  witnessed  to  their  patri- 
otic spirit  and  their  soldierly  qualities  and  action,  whether 
they  have  still  preserved  the  family  cognomen,  or  have  lost 
it  by  reason  of  the  marriage  of  their  parents  or  ancestors 
with  members  of  other  tribes.  In  what  I  have  to  say,  I  shall, 
for  lack  of  time,  deal  only  or  chiefly  with  the  former  class, 
while  I  can  but  express  the  hope  that  some  one  else  will  ere 
long  make  out  as  complete  a  list  of  both  as  may  be  possible. 
Such  a  roll  of  worthies,  I  feel  sure,  would  be  one  of  great 
interest  and  value. 

"Farmer  Porter,"  as  the  old  original  American  progenitor 
of  the  race  was  familiarly  called,  was  himself  a  sergeant,  and 
his  son,  Israel,  was  a  captain.  Mention  is  also  made^  in  one 
of  the  books,  of  a  lieutenant  John,  of  the  third  generation. 
Moreover,  the  above  Israel,  who  lived  in  the  house  which  was 
afterward  occupied  by  Judge  Timothy  Lindall  and  took  his 
name,  and  which  stood  here  on  "Porter's  Plains"  at  the  S.  W. 
corner  of  Locust  and  Poplar  streets  until  it  was  torn  down 
in  August,  1877,  had  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  became  the 
wife  of  that  mortal  enemy  of  the  Witchcraft  Delusion,  Joseph 
Putnam,  and  the  mother  of  General  Israel  Putnam,  the  com- 
manding hero  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  And  yet  again, 
this  Elizabeth  Porter  had  a  brother,  also  named  Israel,  whose 
daughter,  Ginger,  married  Elisha  Hutchinson,  and  so  became 
the  mother  of  another  gallant  and  famous  soldier  of  the  Revo- 
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lution,  Col.  Israel  Hutchinson,  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  of 
all  the  patriot  citizens  of  Danvers.  Verily,  what  with  these 
many  Israels,  the  Scripture  is  seen  to  have  still  held  good : 
Thy  name  shall  be  called  Israel,  for  as  a  Prince  hast  thou  power 
with  Crod  and  ivith  men^  and  hast  prevailed. 

But  another  brother  of  Elizabeth  was  Benjamin,  both  being 
of  the  third  generation.  The  latter  married  Hannah  Endicott 
(a  descendant  of  Gov.  John  Endicott),  and  had  Lieutenant 
Benjamin,  who  lived  until  1794,  and  who  is  said  to  have  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  with  five  of  his  six  sons.  This  vet- 
eran Lieutenant  of  so  notable  a  Hue  of  the  Porter  family 
deserves  special  notice.  As  he  was  of  the  fourth  generation, 
his  half  dozen  boys,  of  course,  were  of  the  fifth.  Their  names 
were  Benjamin,  Israel,  Francis,  James,  Peter  and  Allen.  The 
father  may  have  been  the  same  as  the  Benjamin  who  had  pre- 
viously served  as  a  soldier  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and 
he  may  also  have  been  the  same  Benjamin  who  was  later  a 
Sergeant  in  Captain  (better  known  as  Deacon)  Edmund  Put- 
nam's Danvers-Lexington  Company,  April  19,  1775.  Now 
in  this  company  there  was  also  a  Benjamin  Porter,  Jr.,  as  a 
private  ;  and  as  the  old  patriot's  eldest  born  is  known  to  have 
been  Benjamin,  may  we  not  conclude  that  we  have  here  the 
+wo  Porters  who,  as  father  and  son,  marched  under  Capt.  and 
Dea.  Putnam  for  the  scene  of  conflict. 

Then,  in  several  lists  of  Danvers  soldiers  of  that  time,  Ave 
find  an  Israel,  a  James,  and  a  Peter,  ancf  it  would  seem  that 
these  must  have  been  three  more  of  the  six.  Francis  and 
Allen  alone  remain.  But  as  there  was  only  one  Francis 
Porter  of  that  period  according  to  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Porter's 
Genealogical  History  of  the  Family  and  he  is  there  seen  to 
have  been  one  of  Lieutenant  Porter's  numerous  sons,  and  as 
there  was  a  Francis  who  was  enrolled  among  the  Revolution- 
ary soldiers  of  Wenham,  it  would  appear  that  the  young  man 
who  bore  the  name  must  have  gone  from  Danvers  to  the  neigh- 
boring town  and  enlisted  there  ;  while  Allen,  the  sixth  and  the 
last,  as  he  was  only  fourteen  when  the  war  broke  out,  was 
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probably  the  one  who  stayed  at  home.  There  was  an  Israel 
in  a  Danvers  training  band  of  militia,  a  James  (as  well  as  a 
Benjamin  3d)  in  Capt.  Israel  Hutchinson's  Lexington  Com- 
pany from  this  town,  and  a  Peter  in  Capt.  Asa  Prince's  which 
also  hurried  to  engage  in  the  fight, — all  three  of  them  very  likely 
the  same  as  the  corresponding  three  of  the  many  brothers.  And 
another  interesting  fact  concerning  the  six  is  this,  that  the 
second  of  them,  Israel,  lived  in  the  old  original  house  which 
John  Porter,  the  emigrant,  built  in  yonder  field  near  by,  and 
the  destruction  of  which  by  fire  some  of  us  very  well  remem- 
ber, and  that  a  son  of  this  Israel,  Captain  Benjamin,  of  the 
war  of  1812,  was  born  on  that  very  spot,  subsequently  owned 
and  occupied  for  a  long  time  the  Nathan  Read  mansion  at 
the  Port,  was  a  prominent  and  honored  citizen  of  the  town, 
and  had  a  large  and  influential  family  of  children,  a 
daughter  of  one  of  whom  is  a  member  of  various  committees 
on  to-day's  Reunion.  He  died  in  1856  and  many  of  those  who 
still    survive  him  readily  recall   his  manly   form    and  face. 

Plainly,  the  ancient  structure,  which  was  his  earliest  home 
was  long  the  possession  of  descendants  of  the  colonial  Pa- 
triarch, and  had  a  history  we  should  all  like  to  know  more 
about  than  we  do.  Was  it  the  house  whence  Lieutenant 
Benjamin,  and  his  five  sons,  and  his  grandson,  the  Cap- 
tain, and  perhaps  others,  went  to  all  the  wars. 

But  to  return.  Danvers  had,  also,  a  Lieut.  Joseph  Porter, 
and  a  Nathan  Porter,  in  Capt.  Jeremiah  Page's  Lexington 
Company.  Hanson's  History  of  the  town,  in  his  imperfect  list 
of  our  Revolutionary  soldiers,  mentions  two  more  of  the 
name,  John  and  Jonathan.  The  latter  also,  as  he  lived  far 
on  into  his  eighties,  was  personally  known  to  not  a  few  of 
us.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  Rhode  Island  campaign, 
was  afterward  in  privateering  cruises,  was  taken  prisoner 
and  made  his  escape,  and  was  a  highly  interesting  and  intel- 
ligent man.  I  know  not  that  he  was  ever  commissioned  as  a 
captain,  but  the  title  was  generally  accorded  him  in  common 
parlance,    as    also    to    Lieut.    Joseph,  '  just      referred      to. 
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He  was  of  the  sixth  generation,  and  so  was  his  far 
more  renowned  cousin,  General  Moses  Porter,  whose  sister 
Lydia  he  married,  and  to  whom  I  must  presently  allude 
again.  Aaron,  a  brother  of  Moses,  was  likewise  a  soldier,  and 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  Then  the  recently 
published  Military  Record  of  Danvers  gives  us  the  name  of 
a  Titus  Porter  and  of  still  another  Jonathan.  Thus  there 
were  as  many  as  sixteen  or  seventeen  Porters  of  the  town  who 
were  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  serving  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  number  may  have 
been  somewhat  larger,  since  where  in  several  instances  I 
have  seen  but  one  and  the  same  person  in  different  connec- 
tions, the  name,  after  all,  may  cover  more  than  a  single  indi- 
vidual, though  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it. 

Danvers  was  also  well  represented  by  the  family  in  the 
war  of  1812.  Besides  the  Captain  Benjamin,  who  has  just 
been  mentioned,  there  were  two  nephews  of  General  Moses, 
Col.  Warren  and  his  brother  Alfred,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
a  corporal  and  was  stationed  with  the  former  in  Salem  in 
1811.  Here,  too,  there  was  a  Jonathan,  as  well  as  the  two  of  that 
name  in  the  above  category.  He  was  a  Major,  a  son  of  our 
Lieut,  or  "  Captain  "  Joseph,  a  most  estimable  man,  born  and 
resident  at  the  old  "  Porter  Bradstreet  House,"  near  Tops- 
field,  and  belonging  to  the  long  line  of  Josephs  who  with  their 
respective  families  made  that  the  one  "Porter  Hive"  in  all 
the  land. 

In  the  late  war  for  the  Union,  Col.  Warren  Porter  reap- 
peared in  his  son  Alfred,  who  was  corporal  of  Co.  K  in  the 
8th  regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  died  of  disease 
contracted  in  the  service,  and  has  his  name  inscribed  on  the 
monument  which  Danvers  has  erected,  a  short  distance  from 
us,  to  the  memory  of  her  sons,  who  in  the  great  conflict  free- 
ly gave  their  lives  for  their  country  ;  and  the  worthy  Colonel 
reappeared  also  in  another  of  his  sons  who  was  his  namesake, 
Capt.  Warren,  who  is  actively  with  .us  here  to-day,  and  who 
commanded  in  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  momentous 
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years  and  carried  the  old  flag  round  the  globe.  There  were 
also  a  Samuel  M.  Porter,  of  Danvers,  Co.  B,  40th  Infantry, 
who  died  at  Folly  Island,  S.  C,  Sept.  10,  1863,  and  George 
W.  Porter,  who  was  credited  to  Great  Falls,  but  who  was  of 
Danvers,  and  was  killed  at  Antietam. 

Wenham,  too,  has  had  her  numerous  hero  descendants  of 
John  Porter,  more  than  half  as  many  as  Danvers  itself : 
Samuel  Porter,  who  was  bom  in  1681,  and  was  a  Sergeant ; 
Major  Billy  Porter,  who  served  through  all  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  rose  to  high  distinction,  and  Tyler,  his  brother,  who 
likewise  became  eminent  as  a  patriot ;  Asa,  Isaac,  Nathaniel, 
Ebenezer,  Jr.,  and  Francis,  some  of  whom  served  for  six 
months  before  1777,  while  one  or  more  of  them  served  at 
later  stages  of  the  conflict  as  well ;  Major  John,  of  Littleton, 
Mass.,  who  was  born  in  Wenham,  in  1742,  early  removed 
from  the  town,  became  a  distinguished  soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  died  in  1834,  at  the  age  of  92;  Col.  Paul  Porter, 
who  commanded  the  Ipswich  Regiment  of  Militia,  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and  was  the  honored  ancestor  of  our  esteemed 
friend,  Mr.  White,  chairman  of  your  committee  of  arrange- 
ments for  this  occasion  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  two  of  the 
grandsons  of  Col.  Paul  and  sons  of  good  Deacon  William  : — 
Elbridge  Porter,  who  was  on  board  the  Congress,  in  Hampton 
Roads,  when  the  Cumberland  was  sunk  by  the  Merrimack, 
and  Rev.  Isaac  Porter,  now  of  Littleton,  who  wTas  a  soldier  in 
Co.  A,  of  the  48th  Massachusetts  Regiment  of  Volunteers. 
The  excellent  Deacon  built  even  better  than  he  knew. 

Beverly,  too,  had  her  Benjamin  Porter  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  I  credit  her  also  with  George  Washington  Porter, 
nephew  of  Gen.  Moses,  and  mid-shipman  during  the  War  of 
1812,  in  the  course  of  which  he  died,  but  bequeathed  his 
name  to  his  youngest  brother,  the  revered  President  of  this 
Association  of  the  descendants  of  our  common  ancestor.  Of 
the  same  period  was  Capt.  John  Porter,  also  of  Beverly, 
though  a  native  of  Wenham  ;  and  to  these  must  be  added 
the  names  of  Alfred  and  Nathaniel  Porter,  and  gallant  Lt. 
Col.  Francis  E.  Porter,  of  the  War  for  the  Union. 
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Aaron,  son  of  the  Aaron  who  was  wounded  at  the  Brandy- 
wine,  and  nephew  of  Gen.  Moses,  was  of  Salem  and  belonged 
to  the  Military  Company  of  that  city,  known  as  the  "  Wash- 
ington Rangers  ;  "  and  of  Salem,  also,  was  his  later  kinsman, 
William  Theodore  Porter,  who  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Spottsylvania,  himself  squeezed  the  bullet  out  of  his  arm 
with  a  yell  of  pain,  was  taken  to  the  hospital  where  he 
partially  recovered  his  strength,  and  then  went  back  again 
and  yet  again  to  fight  the  enemy,  his  death  at  last  hastened 
by  his  hurt. 

But  how  can  we  name  a  hundredth  part  of  the  list  of  these 
military  Porters  ?  There  was  Nathaniel  Porter,  of  Topsfield, 
who  in  1754  was  appointed  Lieutenant  by  William  Shirley, 
Captain-General  and  Governor-in-Chief  over  His  Majesty's 
Province ;  and  Thomas  Porter,  who  was  commissioned  as  a 
commanding  officer  in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,  was  of  the  same  town.  His  daughter  Mary  married 
Seth  Low  of  Salem  and  afterwards  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  father 
of  the  late  eminent  merchant,  A.  A.  Low,  and  grandfather  of 
President  Seth  Low  of  Columbia  College.  Asahel  Porter 
was  of  Woburn  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lexington. 
There  was  a  Lieutenant  Joseph  Porter  of  East  Randolph  ;  a 
Benjamin  Porter  of  Braintree,  who  enlisted  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War  and  was  a  captain  of  a  company  of  infantry 
in  1788  ;  a  Captain  Henry  Porter  of  Freetown,  son  of  the 
last  named  and  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812;  a  Captain  John 
of  Sterling,  whom  I  take  to  have  been  a  son  of  Major  John 
of  Littleton  ;  and  also  a  Rufus,  who  belonged  to  the  Portland 
Light  Infantry.  Of  this  more  scattered  number  of  our 
braves,  moreover,  were  such  soldiers  of  the  late  war  as 
Francis  Alfred,  son  of  Alfred  Rea  Porter,  and  member  of  Co. 
G,  35th  Regiment,  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  who  enlisted 
at  Haverhill  and  was  killed  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  by  a  rebel 
shot,  while  on  picket  duty,  in  1863  ;  Lester  W.,  another 
martyr,  who  was  born  in  Framingham,  removed  to  the 
West,  served  as  a  private  in  an  Illinois  Regiment,  and  was 
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killed  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1864,  at  the  age  of  twenty; 
Warren  W.,  his  uncle,  who  was  born  in  New  Salem,  emi- 
grated to  the  West,  and  was  1st  Lieut,  in  an  Illinois  Cavalry 
Regiment,  serving  three  years  ;  Thomas  W.,  who  was  born  at 
Newburgh  or  East  Dixmont,  Me.,  was  Colonel  of  the  14th 
Regiment  of  that  state,  and  after  the  war  settled  in  Revere, 
Mass.;  Orestes  Harlew,  who  was  also  a  soldier  from  Maine, 
and  died  at  New  Orleans,  daring  the  Rebellion  ;  and  then 
two  distinguished  officers,  whom  we  are  all  glad  to  see  pres- 
ent here  to-day,  Dr.  and  Major  George  L.  Porter  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  and  Brigadier  General  Howard  L.  Porter,  of 
Concord,  N.  H.,  to  whose  address  you  have  just  listened  with 
so  much  pleasure. 

Other  descendants  of  John  Porter,  though  not  soldiers, 
have  been  brave  and  self-sacrificing  to  go  forth  to  the  wars 
as  chaplains  and  physicians  ; 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Porter  of  West  Durham,  N.  EL,  who  was 
chaplain  of  N.  H.  Regiments  from  July,  1776,  to  July,  1777; 

Dr.  Benjamin  Jones  Porter,  son  of  Major  Billy  of  Wen- 
ham,  who  was  surgeon  in  Col.  Tapper's  Regiment  in  1780, 
and  in  Col.  Jackson's  in  1783  ; 

Dr.  Joseph  Porter  of  the  South,  latterly,  if  not  still,  sur- 
geon in  the  United  States  Army  ; 

Dr.  Horace  P.  Porter,  sometime  ago,  if  not  also  now, 
resident  at  Claremont,  Minn.,  who  as  surgeon  was  in  the  7th 
and  10th  Regiments  of  Connecticut  Volunteers  and  in  charge 
of  the  Army  Corps  Hospital  on  the  Potomac  during  the  war  ; 

And  Dr.  Parker  Cleveland  Porter,  of  Maine,  who  was 
successively  surgeon  in  the  New  York  City  Regiment,  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  under  General  Meade,  at  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  Hospital  in  Washington,  and  finally  at  the  Cony 
Hospital  in  Augusta,  Me. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  I  think, 
that,  were  the  testimony  all  in,  we  should  see  that  an  immense 
number  of  the  descendants  of  old  John  Porter,  of  all  the  gen- 
erations, have  fought  for  Fatherland  at  every  stage  of  Ameri- 
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can  history,  and  should  be  surprised  to  find  how  all  parts  of 
our  broad  national  domain,  and  the  wide  seas  as  well,  have  wit- 
nessed to  their  valor  and  devotion  ;  how  many  of  them  have 
shed  their  blood  and  laid  down  their  lives  in  field,  and  camp, 
and  hospital,  and  prison,  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  liberty, 
and  of  the  Union  and  its  flag  ;  and  how  immeasurable  has  been 
the  good  that  has  come  to  us  all  from  the  pilgrim  father  who 
wandered  from  Dorset  in  England  to  Danvers  in  America  and 
landed  from  his  shallop  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  near 
the  spot  where  we  are  now  assembled.  Little  did  he  dream 
what  a  race  of  heroes  and  benefactors  were  to  spring  from  his 
loins,  what  a  mighty  people  were  one  day  to  swarm  the  conti- 
nent he  found,  what  a  magnificent  Republic  was  to  rise  over 
its  vast  territory,  and  what  a  momentous  service  the  coming 
thousands  of  his  progeuy  were  to  render  in  rearing  the  super- 
structure on  sure  foundations,  in  compacting  its  strength,  and 
in  contributing  to  its  glory  and  renown. 

John  Porter  would  have  done  quite  enough  for  his  own 
fame  and  for  our  gratitude  to  him,  had  he  only  given  to  the 
nation  that  was  to  be,  the  illustrious  soldier  whose  humble 
grave  in  the  neighboring  cemetery,  enclosed  with  pines  and 
marked  with  a  fitting  inscription,  all  of  us  should  visit  to-day  ; 
as  also  the  spot,  not  far  away,  where  he  first  saw  the  light. 
Before  he  had  passed  out  of  his  teens  Moses  Porter  had  caught 
the  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  the  battles  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  had  awakened  among  the  people,  hastened  to  Mar- 
blehead  to  enlist  there  in  an  Artillery  company,  marched  with 
it  to  Bunker  Hill  and  in  the  awful  conflict  on  Charlestown 
Heights  was  last  at  the  guns.  He  was  subsequently  at  the 
siege  of  Boston,  and  then  in  the  campaign  of  Long  Island 
and  New  York,  doing  valiant  service  under  Washington  and 
Knox.  With  them  both  and  the  army  he  crossed  the  Jerseys 
and  the  Delaware,  gallantly  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Tren- 
ton and  the  Brandy  wine  and  other  memorable  encounters 
of  the  region  and  time,  and  was  wounded  in  the  defence  of 
Fort  Mifflin.     Presently  we  find  him  fighting  for  his  coun- 
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try  in  Rhode  Island,  and  then  stationed  at  West  Point  to 
help  strengthen  and  hold  that  "  Gibraltar  "  of  the  American 
Colonies,  and  finally  retained  on  the  Peace  Establishment 
when  the  war  was  ended.  Ordered  to  the  great  Northwest, 
he  was  successively  under  Generals  Harmar,  St.  Clair,  and 
Wayne,  as  they  led  their  formidable  forces  against  the  power- 
ful Indian  tribes  on  the  Maumee,  until  the  confederate  sav- 
age nations  were  at  last  beaten  and  humbled  and  the  tides  of 
immigration  rolled  from  the  East  and  made  the  wilderness 
blossom  as  the  rose.  Henceforth  the  hero  of  forts  and  fron- 
tiers, he  commanded  at  Fort  Wayne  which  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  enemy's  captured  stronghold ;  soon  afterward  at 
Fort  Detroit  where  he  was  the  first  to  unfurl  the  stars  and  stripes 
over  the  territory  of  Michigan;  then  at  Fort  Mackinaw  on  the- 
wierd  island  of  the  same  name,  far  at  the  north  of  that  great 
future  state  of  the  Union  ;  and  still  later  at  Fort  Niagara  in 
New  York.  There  he  and  his  men  were  engaged  for  several 
years,  not  only  in  guarding  the  Niagara  frontier,  but  also  in 
constructing  with  almost  superhuman  labor  a  road  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  Niagara  River.  Under  orders  to  proceed 
to  the  south,  they  march  over  it  to  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo, 
plunge  through  the  wintry  wilds  of  Western  Pennsylvania  as 
far  as  Franklin,  build  for  themselves  there  a  flotilla,  and  then 
sail  to  Pittsburg  and  thence  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  ere  long  far  up  the  Red  River,  where  the  sturdy 
leader  established  his  headquarters  at  Natchitoches  and  kept  at 
bay  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  whose  purpose  and  effort  it 
was  to  cross  the  Sabine  and  invade  Louisiana.  Then  he  is  at 
New  Orleans,  to  put  the  city  in  a  state  of  defence  as  against  an 
expected  attack  by  Aaron  Burr,  and  when  that  traitor's  plot 
for  a  southwestern  empire  was  brought  to  an  inglorious  end, 
he  is  summoned  to  the  north  to  fortify  the  Atlantic  coast,  in 
anticipation  of  war  with  England.  For  successive  years  he 
repairs  the  old  forts  and  plants  new  batteries  all  along  the 
line  of  his  command,  from  New  York  Harbor  to  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay,  and  when  the  conflict  begins  is  sent  again  to 
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Niagara  to  command  and  protect  the  frontier  there,  where  he 
crowned  his  signal  service  with  his  spirited  and  effective  ac- 
tion in  the  capture  of  Fort  George.  From  first  to  last  he  had 
steadily  been  promoted  to  higher  and  higher  rank,  and  was 
now  made  brigadier-general.  At  the  head  of  the  artillery  he 
accompanied  General  Wilkinson's  ill-fated  expedition  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  for  the  reduction  of  Montreal,  once  at  least 
saving  the  fleet  and  lessening  the  disgrace  of  the  failure  by 
his  accustomed  skill,  courage  and  fidelity.  The  disappointed 
army  go  into  winter  quarters  in  Canada,  but  Porter  is  called 
to  take  charge  of  Fort  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  its  numerous  and 
important  dependencies.  High  government  authorities  would 
have  stationed  him  at  Washington,  but  were  overruled.  The 
District  of  Columbia  and  vicinity  were  assigned  to  a  less 
competent  officer,  and  the  national  capital,  to  our  lasting  dis- 
honor and  humiliation,  was  taken,  sacked  and  burned  by  the 
foe,  in  consequence.  All  eyes  were  now  turned  to  Norfolk, 
and  for  eight  long,  anxious  months  of  the  year  1814  the 
proud  naval  squadrons  of  England  moved  back  and  forth,  inv 
and  out  the  bays,  ready  to  pounce  upon  their  prey.  But  the 
master  of  the  situation  was  there,  who  so  fortified  the  main 
points,  and  reinforced  himself  by  continued  militia  requisitions, 
and  kept  his  troops  well  drilled  and  ready  for  action,  having 
at  lust  as  many  as  10,000  men  under  him,  though  the  sick- 
ness and  mortality  were  terrible,  that  the  enemy  did  not 
think  it  wise  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  so  finally  put  to  sea.  It 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  one  service  of  his  life,  while  yet  it 
was  a  bloodless  victory. 

The  war  soon  ended,  and  again  he  was  retained  on  the 
peace  establishment.  The  country  was  now  divided  into  va- 
rious large  military  departments,  at  the  head  of  each  one  of 
which  was  placed  some  distinguished  veteran.  Gen.  Porter, 
for  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  was  successively  appointed 
to  command  four  of  them  :  First,  Department  No.  1,  with 
his  headquarters  at  Greenbush,  N.  Y. ;  second,  No.  3,  with 
headquarters  at  New  York  city ;  third,  No.  4,  with  headquar- 
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ters  at  Philadelphia ;  and  fourth,  and  last,  No.  2,  with  head- 
quarters at  Boston,  "  near  the  scene  of  his  youthful  glory." 
Towards  the  close  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Watertown,  and 
then  at  Cambridge,  where  he  died  in  1822.  He  was  buried 
with  public  honors  in  the  grounds  of  the  Stone  Chapel,  Bos- 
ton, the  stores  and  places  of  business  in  the  city  being  closed, 
and  a  great  military  pageant  taking  place,  in  token  of  respect 
to  his  exalted  merit.  In  the  long  funeral  procession  that  fol- 
lowed his  body  to  the  grave  through  the  crowded  streets, 
were  numerous  celebrated  generals  and  colonels  with  whom 
he  had  fought  for  native  land  in  many  a  hard  campaign, 
while  immediately  behind  the  hearse  was  led  his  old  war 
horse,  as  if  in  full  sympathy  with  the  mournful  occasion.  For 
fort}r-seven  years  the  great  artillerist  had  served  his  country 
in  all  sections  of  the  Union,  from  Maine  to  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Sabine,  and  from  the  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf.  He  had  been  honored  of  all  the 
early  Presidents  and  administrations  ;  and  congresses,  and  cab- 
inets and  chieftains  had  given  him  repeated  and  abundant 
evidence  of  their  confidence  and  admiration.  Everywhere 
and  at  all  times  he  made  his  mark  for  rare  ability,  courage, 
wisdom,  patriotism,  and  faithful  and  unselfish  performance  of 
duty.  He  made  no  mistakes  and  left  no  blot  on  his  name. 
He  was  the  very  soul  of  truth  and  rectitude,  and  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  he  was  every  inch  a  soldier,  whose 
lofty,  chivalrous  spirit  was  matched  only  by  his  modest  worth 
and  his  "  patient  continuance  in  well  doing."  Nor  does  the 
soil  of  the  old  Bay  State  hold  the  dust  of  any  greater  or 
better  servant  and  hero  of  the  Republic  than  General  Moses 
Porter,  who,  through  all  his  extended  career,  battled  against 
its  enemies,  English,  Indians,  Spaniards  and  all,  and  thus 
grandly  aided  to  maintain  its  integrity,  to  enhance  its  glory, 
and  to  multiply  and  hand  down  the  privileges  and  blessings 
in  which  seventy  millions  of  Americans  rejoice  to-day. 
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ADDRESS  BY  REV.  HORACE  PORTER. 


The  Western  Descendants  of  John  Porter. 

We  have  come  as  glad  pilgrims  to  this  home  of  our  honored 
ancestors,  with  a  joy  more  exquisite,  a  gratitude  more  deep 
than  we  can  tell.  We  find  fulfilled  a  life-dream  that  we 
stand  upon  glorious  New  England  soil,  where  abode  the  fore- 
fathers, made  glorious  in  poetry  and  song,  magnified  by  his- 
tory and  by  the  immortal  Webster ;  magnified,  because  they 
have  magnified  themselves  by  their  valiant  deeds  in  olden 
times. 

We  come,  not  as  might  the  superstitious  Chinese,  in  fear 
and  trembling  to  worship  a  deified  ancestry  ;  nor  do  we  come 
nourishing  a  weak  pride  of  ancestry.  We  come,  let  us  trust, 
in  such  liberty  of  spirit,  in  such  freedom  from  superstition 
and  bondage  of  any  kind,  as  is  worthy  the  descendants  of 
these  who  fought  their  way  through  the  moral  and  political 
tyrannies  and  superstitions  which  were  in  a  measure  the 
inevitable  inheritance  of  those  who,  in  coming  to  these  shores 
more  than  two  hundred  sixty  years  ago,  could  not  at  once 
shake  off  all  the  parasitic  superstitions  which  had  clung  to 
them  from  foreign  shores.  We  do  come,  however,  conscious 
that  our  ancestry  is  worthy  all  the  reverence  which  we  may 
do  them,  and  far  more  of  honor  than  many  of  us  are  able  to 
reflect  upon  them.  We  come  in  the  sober  consciousness  that 
they  reflect  upon  us  an  honor,  in  the  light  of  which  we  may 
be  revealed  to  the  world  to  grievous  disadvantage,  save  as 
our  lives,  too,  shall  be  strong  and  brave  and  true  ;  save  as  we 
shall  battle  against  the  evils  of  our  day,  as  did  the  forefathers 
engage  in  valiant  strife  against  wrong  in  their  generations. 

Said  Daniel  Webster,  "  There  is  a  moral  and  philosophical 
respect  for  our  ancestors,  which  elevates  the  character  and 
improves  the  heart.  Next  to  the  sense  of  religious  duty  and 
moral  feeling  I  hardly  know  what  should  bear  with  stronger 
obligation  on  a  liberal  and  enlightened  mind  than  a  conscious- 
ness  of  alliance  with  excellence  which  is  departed  ;  and  a 
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consciousness,  too,  that  in  its  acts  and  conduct,  and  even  in 
its  sentiments  and  thoughts,  it  may  be  actively  operating  up- 
on the  happiness  of  those  who  come  after  it." 

In  a  man's  power  of  vision  lies  his  strength.  It  was  his 
ability  to  measure  the  course  of  events  and  thus  to  foresee 
the  future  destinies  of  his  people  that  made  the  prophet  of 
old.  In  our  day  the  man  of  vision,  the  man  who  can  see  from 
the  course  of  the  daily  affairs  of  men,  what  opportunities 
will  open,  what  needs  are  to  be  met,  what  dangers  are  to  be 
avoided,  it  is  the  man  who  can  see  these  things,  read  them  in 
clear  light,  where  other  men  can  see  only  clouds  and  dark- 
ness,— it  is  he  who  stands  out  as  a  leader  among  men.  Such 
are  the  leaders  of  Industry,  of  State,  of  the  Church,  such 
always  are  the  successful  men  of  any  generation. 

John  Porter  was  a  man  of  vision,  as  were  those  other  Pur- 
itan ancestors  of  his  time.  With  this  power  of  vision  what 
did  John  Porter  and  his  ancestors  see  as  they  gazed  from 
their  European  Homes  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World? 
There  were  those  in  that  day  who  saw  but  a  trackless  ocean 
and  a  savage  wilderness.  Such  men  as  John  Porter  saw  all 
this  and  the  dangers  which  accompanied  them,  but  they  saw 
far,  very  far,  more  than  this  ;  they  saw  new  possibilities,  po- 
litically, materially  and  religiously.  But  to  subdue  a  savage 
New  World,  to  brave  the  dangers  by  sea  and  by  land  which 
such  an  undertaking  meant  in  those  days,  required  a  strength 
of  purpose  which  only  picked  men,  the  bravest  among  the 
brave,  could  command. 

Others  today  have  told  the  story  of  John  Porter's  life  and 
work  in  winning  New  England  to  civilization.  Others  have 
told  of  his  descendants  who  remained  on  New  England  soil. 
It  is  my  simple  but  glad  privilege  to  relate  how,  when  the 
great  work  of  colonization  was  accomplished  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  when  her  institutions  were  established  ;  her  freedom 
won  ;  there  went  out  from  her,  from  this  very  neighborhood, 
those  who  were  to  reclaim  another  new  world  :  who  were  to 
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plant  the  institutions  and  extend  the  freedom  of  New  Eng- 
land, to  the  vast  territory  of  the  Northwest.  This  work, 
again,  required  men  of  vision  ;  men  who  could  see  the  infinite 
possibilities  and  glories  which  must  result  from  their  sacrifice 
and  their  labor  of  love.  The  formation  of  the  Ohio  Company 
was  the  conception  of  the  brightest  minds  of  the  most  glorious 
generation  of  our  country's  history.  Manasseh  Cutler, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Livingston,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  President  Joseph  Willard  of  Harvard  College, 
The  Putnams,  and  many  of  the  Governors,  Senators,  and 
foremost  men  of  the  time  were  intensely  interested  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  movement  to  settle  the  Northwest  Territory  and 
Were  active  members  of  the  Ohio  Company.  Washington 
himself  fostered  the  movement  with  great  interest.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  immortal  "  Forty-eight  "  who,  with  the  Ordi- 
nance of  '87  as  their  law,  went  forth  to  establish  civil  gov- 
ernment, guaranteeing  forever  civil  and  religious  liberty  to 
the  millions  who  should  inhabit  that  vast  extent  of  territory, 
was  the  youthful  Amos  Porter,  son  of  Amos  Porter,  son  of 
Joseph  Porter  the  third,  son  of  Joseph  Porter  the  second,  son 
of  Joseph  Porter  the  first,  son  of  John  Porter.  The  vision 
which  he  with  his  associates  beheld  as  on  that  eventful 
morning  they  assembled  in  the  streets  of  Danvers  for  their 
great  westward  journey,  was  of  a  land  better  than  one  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  ;  it  was  a  land  of  beautiful  streams,  of 
broad,  fertile  valleys,  of  forests  of  unsurpassed  richness,  of 
enormous  growths  of  oak  and  hickory  and  ash  and  walnut 
and  poplar  and  beech  ;  of  prairies  whose  products  should  en- 
rich the  world  ;  of  a  land  rich  in  deposits  of  coal,  of  fine 
building  rock,  and,  events  have  proved,  of  vast  supplies  of 
petroleum  and  of  natural  gas.  They  saw,  also,  (as  their 
records  prove)  the  vast  populations  and  noble  institutions 
which  were  thus  to  be  supported  in  coming  generations. 

In  the  year  1788  Amos  Porter,  Sr.,  sold  his  home  in  Dan- 
vers, under  such  circumstances  that  I  conclude  it  was  for  the 
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purpose  of  becoming  a  share  holder  in  the  Ohio  company,  be- 
cause his  son  appears  as  a  shareholder  at  but  nineteen  years 
of  age  when  he  went  with  the  Forty-eight  to  make  the  settle- 
ment at  Marietta,  Ohio.  As  if  conscious  of  the  meaning  of 
their  undertaking  the  company  gave  to  the  boat,  in  which 
they  descended  the  Ohio  river  to  the  point  of  settlement  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  the  name  "  Mayflower." 
Tradition  has  it  that  Amos  Porter  was  the  first  to  land  and 
cut,  as  the  first  tree  felled  in  the  new  settlement,  a  buckeye 
tree,  hence  the  name  the  "  Buckeye  State."  My  mother 
recalls,  however,  the  statement  from  Amos  himself,  that  while 
they  were  eager,  all  of  them,  for  the  honor  of  first  setting 
foot  upon  the  new  territory  that  another*  was  "  too  spry  "  for 
him  and  landed  while  Amos  was  perhaps  still  in  mid-air. 
General  Rufus  Putnam,  Commander  of  the  Company,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  build  a  fortification  known  to  history  as 
"  Campus  Martius,"  declared  to  have  been  the  strongest  forti- 
fication in  America  at  the  time  of  its  erection.  After  two 
years  spent  in  this  work  and  clearing  the  forest,  Amos  Porter 
returned  on  foot  from  Marietta  to  Boston  to  assure  his  father's 
family  that  all  was  ready  for  their  migration  to  the  North- 
west Territory.  Amos  Porter,  Sr.,  his  wife,  Annie  Brad- 
street,  with  their  family,  proceeded  in  that  or  the  following 
year  on  their  journey  westward.  Upon  reaching  Western 
Pennsylvania  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  War  detained'  them 
for  four  years,  during  which  time  those  settlers  who  had 
already  arrived  at  Marietta  were  confined  in  Campus  Martius. 
In  the  year  1795  we  find  Amos  Porter,  Sr.,  his  wife  and 
family,  on  their  farm  twelve  miles  from  Marietta,  without  a 
neighbor  to  the  north  of  them  across  the  entire  state  of  Ohio 
to  Lake  Erie.  To  the  township  which  they  thus  first  settled 
and  to  the  village  which  sprang  up  near  by  they  gave  the 
name  of  "Salem."     It  is  woithy  of  note  here  that  the  prin- 

*His  brother-in-law,  Allen  Putnam,   of  Danvers.     The  return  trip   to 
Danvers  was  also  undertaken  in  company  with  Allen  Putnam.     Editor. 
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cipal  villages  of  that  section  of  the  country  are  "  Salem," 
"  Beverly,"  "  Lowell  "  named  in  honor  of  the  Eastern  towns 
whose  inhabitants  had  settled  that  region. 

The  story  of  the  Porter  family  from  the  period  of  their 
settlement  in  Ohio  to  the  present  date  is  a  simple,  but  we 
trust,  an  honorable  one.  Amos  Porter,  Sr.,  lived  a  compari- 
tively  uneventful  life  upon  his  beautiful  farm  in  Salem  Town- 
ship. He  has  impressed  himself  upon  the  community  and 
strongly  upon  his  children,  for  the  sobriety,  industry  and 
integrity  of  his  character.  Not  one  of  his  descendants  has 
ever  been  known  to  become  addicted  to  strong  drink.  His 
wife,  Anne  Bradstreet,  adapted  herself  with  great  tact  to  the 
new  surroundings.  Reared  as  she  had  been  in  the  suburbs 
of  Boston,  accustomed  to  the  comforts  of  civilization,  and 
to  polite  society,  it  was  no  small  trial  to  spend  the  declining 
years  of  her  life  in  the  wilderness  of  Ohio  without  a  neighbor 
to  the  north  of  her  home,  to  the  distant  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 
She  has  left,  however,  traditions  of  strength  and  refinement 
of  character.  To  Amos  Porter,  Sr.  and  Anne  Bradstreet  the 
following  children  were  born,  all  of  them  I  believe,  in  Dan- 
vers,  or  thereabouts.  Lydia,  born  March  20,  1765  ;  Anna, 
born  December  6,  1766  ;  Amos,  born  February  20,  1769 ; 
Jonathan,  born  June  6,  1776  ;  Simon,  born  November  18, 
1779  ;  Lydia  died  in  Danvers  at  the  age  of  ten  years  ;  Anna 
married  Allen  Putnam.  Mr.  Putnam  settled  on  a  farm  in 
Fearing  Township,  near  Marietta.  Mr.  Porter  and  his  sons 
settled,  as  we  have  seen,  on  farms  near  the  present  village  of 
Salem. 

Amos,  Jr.,  who  settled  in  1788,  was  the  last  survivor  of 
that  famous  band  of  pioneers.  His  children  were,  Amos, 
William,  Samuel,  Thomas,  Rufus,  Hiram,  Lydia,  Jerusha  and 
Elmer.  His  son  Thomas  survived  to  a  very  recent  date,  and 
was  active  for  many  years  as  an  underground  railroad  con- 
ductor, helping  numerous  fugitive  slaves  from  the  Virginia 
shore    on    their   way    across    Ohio   to    Canada.     Mary,  who 
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married  Madison  Morse,  had  nine  children ;  at  one  time  her 
husband  and  five  of  her  sons  were  in  the  Union  Army.  Her 
oldest  son,  Wallace,  was  killed  in  the  battle  before  Lynch- 
burgh.  Lydia  married  Mr.  S.  M.  Merriam  of  Lowell,  Ohio, 
dying  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1884.  She  was  the  only 
member  of  those  pioneer  families  whom  I  ever  saw.  I  remem- 
ber her  as  a  woman  of  beautiful  character,  of  great  simplicity 
of  habits,  and  strength  of  mind,  of  marked  thrift,  indeed  a 
typical  New  England  character.  Among  her  children  is  Mr. 
Willard  Merriam,  an  honored  and  influential  citizen  of  Clar- 
inda,  Iowa.  Among  other  descendants  of  Amos  Porter  I 
would  mention  particularly  Mrs.  Roney  West,  of  Marietta, 
Ohio,  an  active  official  of  the  Woman's  Centennial  Associa- 
tion of  Marietta.  Amos  Porter,  the  pioneer,  died  in  the  year 
1862,  I  believe.  His  last  appearance  in  Marietta  was  in  1858, 
when  he  came  to  attend  the  70th  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  He  was  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  immortal  "Forty-eight."  Writes  a  friend  of 
mine,  "  On  the  evening  of  April  6,  1858,  at  a  late  hour,  was 
seen  driving  slowly  into  the  city,  in  an  ancient  looking  vehicle, 
the  only  survivor  of  that  veteran  band  that  first  settled 
Marietta,  Amos  Porter.  He  was  dressed  in  an  old  drab 
cloak  of  the  style  of  ancient  days.  His  long  silvery  locks 
hung  closely  over  a  ruddy  brow,  from  which  still  peer  forth 
sharp  and  piercing  eyes  ;  although  ninety  years  of  age  on  the 
20  th  of  February,  1858,  his  form  is  still  as  manly  and  erect 
as  when  contending  with  the  savage  foeman  of  the  olden 
time.  He  still  retains  a  clear  and  distinct  recollection  of  the 
early  history  of  the  Buckeye  state,  and  it  is  refreshing  to 
hear  from  his  own  lips  the  relation  of  those  events  which 
have  long  since  became  matters  of  history  in  the  archives." 
At  this  time  Mr.  Porter  visited  my  father's  home  in  Marietta. 
At  that  time  he  complained  to  my  mother  against  the  modern 
custom  of  having  houses  with  closely  sealed  rooms,  remark- 
ing with  great  emphasis  that  he  loved  those  houses  where,  on 
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a  winter's  morning,  he  could,  shake  the  snows  from  the  bed 
covering  when  he  arose.  At  this  time,  also  he  commented 
with  some  pleasantry  upon  the  prevailing  style  of  woman's 
dress,  expressing  his  displeasure  at  the  large  hoops  then 
worn,  and  describing  his  habit  when  as  a  boy  in  Boston,  he 
accompanied  his  mother  to  church,  and  had  been  very  care- 
fully trained  how  to  carry  his  mother's  train,  and  following 
her,  to  open  the  pew  door,  and  place  it  in  a  certain  position 
for  the  service.  Going  from  my  father's  home  to  attend  the 
celebration  on  this  day  of  his  last  visit,  Mr.  Porter  was  given 
the  seat  of  honor  before  the  great  audience  assembled.  The 
orator  of  the  day  was  the  famous  Thomas  Ewing.  At  the 
end  of  his  address  he  turned  to  Mr.  Porter  and  delivered  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  his  life  and  work,  as  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  Northwest  Territory.  Mr.  Porter,  having  a  journey  of 
some  miles  before  him  for  that  day,  took  his  departure  at  the 
end  of  Mr.  E wing's  remarks.  As  he  slowly  made  his  way 
down  the  aisle  the  vast  audience  arose,  moved  by  a  spon- 
taneous outburst  of  enthusiasm  and  stood  to  let  him  pass  and 
do  him  reverence.  Mr.  Porter  lies  buried  in  a  family  lot  on 
his  old  farm.  I  have  often  wondered  at  the  peculiar  grave 
stones  which  marked  the  resting  places  of  the  members  of 
the  Porter  family.  They  are  small  boulders,  without  a  word 
chiseled  upon  them,  similar,  as  I  now  discover,  to  the  method 
which  seems  to  have  been  followed  in  the  Porter  burying 
grounds  of  Salem  and  Danvers. 

Simon,  the  son  of  Amos,  Sr.,  married  Elizabeth  Stille. 
Their  children  were  Hiram,  Louis,  Anne  Bradstreet,  Mary 
Vincent,  Irum,  Ruth,  Simon  S.  and  Cyrus  Fox.  The  two 
brothers,  Simon  and  Amos,  were  always  leaders  in  the 
churches  of  Salem,  Simon  in  the  Methodist,  Amos  in  the 
Presbyterian.  No  death  occurred  in  this  family  for  more 
than  thirty-six  years,  from  January  9th,  1807,  to  January 
29th,  1843.  About  this  period,  1843,  there  was  an  epidemic 
of  typhoid  fever  in  the  neighborhood  of  Simon  Porter's  farm, 
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caused  by  the  erection  of  a  mill  dam  not  far  below.  In  that 
year  Simon  Porter,  his  wife,  and  some  of  the  children  died. 
In  the  next  few  years  death  accomplished  a  very  rapid  work. 
By  the  year  1872  the  nine  children  of  Simon  Porter  were  all 
dead  excepting  next  to  the  youngest  son,  Simon  S.,  my 
father.  He  married  Euretta  S.  Hill,  of  pure  New  England 
blood.  To  them  were  born  three  children,  Ida  Precia,  Mary 
Waldena  and  Horace.  Besides  several  years'  teaching  in 
district  and  select  schools  near  Marietta,  and  in  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Simon  S.  Porter  has  passed  nearly  forty  years  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools  of  Marietta.  His  relation 
with  the  Marietta  schools  began  in  1854,  and  did  not  cease 
until  near  1894.  During  all  that  period  he  was  principal  of 
the  Washington  Street  Grammar  School,  with  the  exception 
of  a  period  of  eight  years,  during  which  time  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Marietta,  acting  for  some 
years  as  its  president.  My  father  did  not  obtain  a  complete 
college  education,  a  fact  which  he  has  ever  most  keenly  re- 
gretted. However,  he  threw  himself  into  his  life  work  as  a 
public  school  teacher  with  great  energy,  and,  I  think  that  I 
may  say,  with  marked  success.  As  if  to  amend  for  his  own 
misfortune  in  not  securing  a  college  education,  he  has  through 
these  forty  years  been  unceasing  in  his  efforts  to  inspire  in 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  an  ambition  for  a  classical  education. 
There  are  today  scattered  over  this  country  many  men  who 
freely  express  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  that  he  "  never 
would  let  up  on  them  "  until  he  saw  them  within  the  college 
halls. 

My  father  still  lives,  full  of  energy,  pursuing  a  business 
largely  in  the  open  air,  which  has  renewed  his  youth  after 
some  forty- five  years  in  the  school  room,  and  it  is  his  great 
regret  that  business  engagements  have  compelled  him  at  the 
last  moment  to  be  absent  from  this  reunion. 

I  shall  not  have  time  today  to  speak  of  another  branch  of 
the  descendants  of  our  ancestor,  John  Porter,  who  have  done 
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illustrious  work  in  the  settlement  of  the  Northwest.  I  refer 
to  the  line  of  General  Israel  Putnam.  Gen.  Israel  Putnam's 
mother  was  Elizabeth  Porter,  whose  father,  Israel  Porter, 
gave  the  name  Israel  to  the  great  general.  His  son,  Col. 
Israel  Putnam,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  was 
among  the  pioneers  in  the  settlement  of  Ohio.  He  was  a 
man  of  distinguished  ability  and  an  eminent  citizen.  His 
son,  David  Putnam,  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1793, 
and  at  once  repaired  to  his  father's  home  at  Marietta.  Here 
he  passed  a  long  and  useful  life,  distinguished  for  his  activity 
in  the  church  and  as  one  of  the  first  and  most  eminent  judges 
of  those  early  days  in  Ohio's  history.  Judge  David  Put- 
nam's son,  the  late  Douglas  Putnam,  has  been  one  of  Ohio's 
most  distinguished  citizens.  During  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  he  was  agent  for  the  heirs  of  the  original  Ohio  Company, 
and  never  ceased  to  act  in  that  capacity  until  the  last  parcel 
of  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase  of  a  million  and  a  half 
acres  of  ground  was  sold,  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Mr.  Putnam  became  as  a  young  man  one  of  the  founders  of 
Marietta  College.  His  benevolence  has  established  it  upon 
a  firm  footing.  He  has  given  it  about  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  During  the  first  sixty  odd  years  of  the  history  of 
Marietta  College  Mr.  Putnam  has  signed,  as  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  every  diploma  issuecl  by  the  college. 
There  are  hundreds  of  men,  active  in  the  affairs  of  life  in 
this  country,  who  point  with  pride  to  the  signature  of  the 
distinguished  Douglas  Putnam  upon  their  college  diploma. 
Mr.  Putnam  died  the  past  winter,  full  of  years  and  honor. 

In  the  beautiful  family  poem  which  was  read  this  morning, 
the  poet  referred  to  the  Porters  as  gate-keepers,  "  letting  in 
the  good,  keeping  out  the  evil."  So  has  it,  indeed,  been  with 
the  family  of  John  Porter,  in  whose  honor  we  are  assembled 
here  today.  He,  as  a  pioneer  of  New  England,  helped  keep 
the  gateway,  letting  in  the  good,  keeping  out  the  evil.  His 
descendants  through  the  Porters  and  the  Putnams,  whom  I 
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have  described  to  you  today,  have  opened  the  gateway  to  the 
great  Northwest,  and,  under  that  famous  Ordinance  of  '87, 
they  have  indeed  kept  out  the  evil,  let  in  the  good.  For  they 
took  with  them  as  their  law  that  famous  ordinance  which  for- 
ever shut  out  slavery  from  the  vast  territory  of  the  North- 
west; that  ordinance  which  established  civil  and  religious 
liberty  in  a  form  more  far-reaching  and  beneficent  than  the 
world  ever  before  had  known. 


ADDRESS  BY  JUDGE  F.  M.  RAY,  of  Portland,  Me. 

The  Maine  Porters  of  the  Tribe  of  John. 

Mr.  President,  and  Cousins  of  the  Porter  Name  and  Lineage: 
To  the  lady  who  invited  me,  by  letter,  to  make  a  short 
speech  on  the  present  occasion,  I  returned  the  reply  that  I 
would  comply  with  her  wishes,  especially  in  the  matter  of  brev- 
ity. Lest  I  should  wander  from  the  subject  on  which  I  had 
thought  to  speak,  to  wit,  "  Some  of  the  Porters  who  settled 
in  Maine,"  and  become  prolix,  I  have  endeavored  to  reduce 
what  I  have  to  say  to  writing.  I  find  the  material  so  abun- 
dant, however,  and  so  interesting,  at  least  to  myself,  that  it 
requires  the  exercise  of  no  little  self-denial  to  keep  to  my 
promise. 

For  most  of  the  facts  which  I  have  endeavored  to  set  in 
order  I  acknowledge  my  obligation,  at  the  outset,  to  Colonel 
Joseph  W.  Porter,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  the  indefatigable  geneal- 
ogist of  two  great  families  of  Porters  in  this  country,  that  of 
his  ancestor,  Richard,  and  that  of  our  ancestor,  John. 

From  the  historian  of  this  occasion,  as  well  as  from  the 
other  speakers,  we  have  learned,  no  doubt,  all  that  can  now 
be  known  of  John  Porter.  He  was  a  tanner  by  trade,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  husbandman  from  necessity.  I  learn 
today  for  the  first  time  that  his  family  boasted  a  coat-of -arms.* 


*See  editorial  comment  on  this  false  assumption,  appended  to  a  former 
article.     Editor. 
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In  my  ignorance  upon  this  subject  I  had  assumed  that  the 
only  arms  that  came  to  him  by  inheritance  from  a  long  line  of 
English  yeomanry  were  the  strong  pair  with  which  he  sub- 
dued the  primeval  forests  and  digged  his  own  tan-pits  in  the 
virgin  soil  of  the  new  world. 

To  the  wilds  of  Maine,  in  later  generations,  came  Porters, 
who,  also,  were  rich  in  the  honorable  inheritance  of  brawn,, 
no  less  than  brain.  In  a  narrative  of  a  missionary  tour 
through  that  state,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  that 
observing  annalist,  the  Reverend  Paul  Coffin,  tells  us  that 
being  in  what  is  now  the  thriving  town  of  Farmington,  the 
shire  of  one  of  our  inland  counties,  he  learned  of  "  one  Por- 
ter, a  major,  a  resident  of  six  years,  who  was  already  cutting 
one  hundred  tons  of  hay.''  At  a  subsequent  date  our  mis- 
sionary lodged,  as  he  tells  us,  at  the  house  of  this  Mr.  Por- 
ter, who,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  received  military  promotion, 
for  now  he  is  Colonel  Ezekiel  Porter,  and  lives  upon  a  hill, 
"  a  sightly  place,''  "  has  about  50  acres  of  corn,  50  black  cat- 
tle, a  large  house,  and  three  barns." 

But  so  numerous,  nowadays,  are  the  Porters,  even  in  Maine, 
that  many  books  might  not  contain  their  names  and  achieve- 
ments. Two  of  the  name,  both  physicians,  and  related  to 
each  other  in  the  degree  of  second  cousins,  were  so  promi- 
nent in  the  early  history  of  the  state  that  they  may  not 
inappropriately  be  made  the  subjects  of  special  mention  at 
this  time. 

Benjamin  Jones  Porter,  born  the  20th  of  September,  1763, 
in  Wenham,  was  the  son,  and  I  presume  the  only  child,  of 
Major  Billy  Porter,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  His  mother,  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  and  Mary  (Woodbury)  Jones,  of 
Beverly,  died  when  he  was  only  thirteen  days  old.  The  care 
of  his  infant  years  devolved,  no  doubt,  upon  his  maternal 
grandparents  ;  and  later  he  is  found  in  Scarborough,  Maine,  a 
member  of  the  household  of  Parson  Thomas  Lancaster,  one 
of  the    early  ministers  of  that  town,    who    had  married  his 
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aunt,  Lydia  Jones.  He  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at  the 
celebrated  Dummer  Academy  in  Byfield,  the  same  where 
Professor  Parker  Cleaveland  was  fitted  for  Harvard,  and  to 
have  pursued  his  medical  studies  with  a  maternal  uncle,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Jones,  the  younger.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
was  a  surgeon  in  the  army  of  the  insurgent  Americans,  and 
after  the  war  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Scarborough,  Stroudwater,  and  Portland,  Maine.  After  this 
he  removed  to  Topsham,  where  he  laid  aside  the  scalpel,  and 
engaged  extensively  in  commercial  pursuits  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  William  King,  then  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Sultan 
of  Bath,"  but  now  remembered  as  the  first  Governor  of 
Maine.  In  his  Topsham  home  Dr.  Porter  resided  in  the  close 
vicinity  of  Bowdoin  College,  which  had  just  been  located  in 
Brunswick,  and  named  in  honor  of  an  early  Governor  of  the 
parent  Commonwealth.  In  the  founding  of  this  institution 
Dr.  Porter,  no  doubt,  took  a  lively  interest,  for  he  served  as 
one  of  its  first  treasurers,  from  1805  to  1815,  a  period  of  ten 
years.  At  this  time,  becoming  somewhat  embarrassed  finan- 
cially, he  went  off  its  board  of  management,  but  later,  in 
1821,  was  restored  to  a  place  among  the  trustees,  which  he 
retained  till  1844,  three  years  before  his  death. 

He  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education, 
but  in  1809  the  young  college  honored  itself  by  conferring 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  held  numerous 
public  offices  in  his  time,  among  which  were  those  of  execu- 
tive councillor  and  member  of  the  Senate  from  Lincoln  coun- 
ty, before  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts.  His 
wife  was  Elizabeth  L.,  a  daughter  of  Richard  King,  of  Scar- 
borough, and  sister  of  his  partner,  Governor  William  King, 
and  half-sister  of  the  illustrious  statesman  and  diplomatist, 
Ruf'us  King  of  New  York.  One  of  his  sons  was  named  for 
his  maternal  uncle,  William  King  ;  and  after  graduating  at 
Bowdoin  College,  read  law,  and  settled  in  his  profession  in 
the  little  town  of  Turner,  Maine,  where  he  led  a  highly  use- 
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ful,  but  inconspicuous  life,  having  the  reputation  of  a  sound 
lawyer  and  honest  man.  One  of  the  daughters  of  William 
K.  Porter  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Hon.  Charles  P.  Kimball, 
of  Maine  and  Chicago,  a  manufacturer  of  carriages  on  a  co- 
lossal scale,  and  U.  S.  consul  at  Stuttgardt  during  the  first 
term  of  President  Cleveland. 

I  should  perhaps  mention  in  this  connection  that  Major 
Billy  Porter,  the  father  of  Dr.  Benjamin  J.,  was  one  of  the 
brothers  of  Ruth  Porter,  who  married  Dr.  Caleb  Rea,  whose 
sisters  Sarah  and  Mehitable  married  Benjamin  and  Jonathan 
Porter,  brothers  of  Ruth,  thus  forming  a  triple  alliance  of 
the  families  of  Porter  and  Rea.  General  Moses  Porter,  so 
long  in  the  service  of  his  country,  of  whom  we  have  heard 
to-day  from  Dr.  Putnam,  was  a  son  of  Benjamin  Porter,  the 
brother  of  Ruth,  and  of  Sarah,  the  twin  sister  of  Dr.  Caleb 
Rea. 

Dr.  Aaron  Porter,  born  in  Boxford,  the  28th  of  March, 
1752,  married  Paulina  King,  a  daughter  of  Richard  King. 
She  was  a  sister  of  Rufus  King  and  half-sister  of  Gov.  King 
and  Elizabeth  L.,  who  married  Dr.  Benjamin  Jones  Porter. 
The  first  settlement  of  Dr.  Aaron  Porter  was  in  Biddeford, 
Maine,  in  1*773,  where  he  had  a  large  practice,  which  he  re- 
tained till  his  removal  to  Portland,  in  1810.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  drawn  aside  from  his  profession  by  the 
allurements  of  commerce,  although  he  was  one  of  the  early 
proprietors  of  Porterfield,  now  the  town  .of  Porter,  in  the 
county  of  Oxford,  Maine,  named  in  honor  of  himself. 

Aaron  and  Paulina  (King)  Porter  were  the  parents  of 
twelve  children.  Their  son,  Richard  King,  was  an  enter- 
prising shipmaster,  sailing  for  many  years  for  the  Pattens  of 
Bath.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Captain  Richard  K.  Porter 
is  the  wife  of  Alexander  W.  Longfellow,  of  Portland,  a 
brother  of  the  poet. 

Rufus  King,  another  son,  after  graduating  at  Bowdoin, 
pursued  legal  studies,  and  settled  in  his  profession  in  Ma- 
chias,  Maine. 
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A  daughter,  Harriet,  became  the  second  wife  of  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher,  and  mother  of  his  son,  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher. 
She  was  thus  the  step-mother  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  of 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

Another  daughter,  Mary,  married  Nathaniel  Coffin,  a 
lawyer  of  Bath,  Maine;  and .  Harriet  Porter,  a  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Porter)  Coffin,  married  William  Smyth, 
long  the  distinguished  mathematical  professor  of  Bowdoin 
College,  and.  father  of  the  eminent  theological  professors, 
Egbert  Coffin  and  Newman  Smyth. 

Paulina,  another  daughter  of  Dr.  Aaron  Porter,  became 
the  wife  of  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  while  her  niece,  Sarah 
Leland  Coffin,  married  Rev.  Charles  Beecher,  a  brother  of 
Edward. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  consuming  more  than  my  share  of 
your  time,  but  I  cannot  close  without  mentioning  two  boys 
— boys  when  I  first  knew  them — -who  carried  their  warm 
Porter  blood  into  the  army  of  the  North,  and  tendered  it  in 
defence  of  the  flag  of  their  country.  These  boys  were  class- 
mates at  old  Bowdoin,  members  of  the  class  which  immedi- 
ately followed  my  own  ;  but  knew  as  little,  I  have  no  doubt, 
as  I  knew  at  that  time,  of  the  ties  of  kindred  that  bound 
them.  Charles  Porter  Mattocks,  late  commissioner  from 
Maine  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago,  took 
his  young  life  in  his  hand,  and  never  swerved  from  the  post 
of  duty  or  danger  till  the  last  Confederate  had  laid  down  his 
arms,  was  in  many  battles  ;  was  confined  in  southern  prison- 
pens,  from  which  he  escaped,  and  wandered,  by  night, 
through  long  reaches  of  hostile  country,  lying  concealed  by 
day,  only  to  be  recaptured  and  taken  back  when  almost  with- 
in the  Union  lines.  But  he  still  lives,  and  the  time  is  not 
yet  to  speak  of  his  life  as  of  "  a  tale  that  is  told." 

The  other  boy — and  he  had  hardly  ceased  to  be  a  boy 
when  last  I  saw  him  on  the  college  campus  at  commencement 
time — his  young  limbs  had  been  torn  but  recently  with  rebel 
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lead  ;  and  just  from  a  hospital  bed,  he  hobbled  on  crutches ; 
but  impatiently  he  looked  forward  to  the  day  of  convales- 
cence, when  he  should  be  able  to  resume  his  duties  in  the 
field.  He  recovered,  and  served  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
Then,  having  secured  a  commission  in  the  regular  army,  he 
met  death  on  the  plains  of  the  West  in  one  of  those  always 
unequal  contests  with  the  "  wards  of  the  nation,"  which  are 
the  shame  alike  of  our  statesmanship  and  our  civilization.  I 
name  him  in  closing  :  Frederick  Henry,  son  of  the  Reverend 
Charles  and  Sarah  Leland  Beecher,  and  a  descendant  in  the 
ninth  generation  from  John  Porter. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
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The  business  transactions  were  followed  by  the  several  addresses 
already  printed  on  pages  7-52,  interspersed  with  music. 

These  exercises  were  followed  by  the  dinner,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  Hon.  A.  P.  White,  chairman,  introduced  Mr.  William  E. 
Putnam,  of  Boston,  a  native  of  Danvers,  who  expressed  his  great 
pleasure  at  being  present  on  the  occasion.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  George  L.  Porter,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  who  spoke  as 
follows  : 

Address  by  Dr.  George  L.  Porter. 
Mr.  President  and  Brethren    of  the  John  Porter  Family  Associa- 
tion, 
Greeting: — 

Sudden  acquisition  of  great  wealth  is  a  crucial  test  of  moral  and 
mental  equipoise.  This  trial  relates  not  to  money  alone  but  doubly 
applies  to  the  far  more  valuable  treasure  of  possessing  a  kinsman's 
rights  towards  these  sisters  and  cousins  and  aunts,  not  to  mention 
the  nieces,  with  whom  this  day's  reunion  has  encircled  us. 

It  is  no  easy  matter,  in  a  short  address,  to  express  our  pleasure. 
Among  familiar  friends  acquaintance  with  the  characteristic  senti- 
ments and  expressions  interprets  the  words  of  the  speaker,  but,  in 
the  absence  of  this  knowledge,  what  is  spoken  has  none  of  this 
adventitious  advantage.  Words  receive  an  almost  legal  definition, 
and  the  speaker  appreciates  the  feelings  of  the  man  who  owned  a 
goat.  He  enjoyed  a  practical  joke  when  it  was  played  upon  some 
one  else  and  so  it  gave  him  much  amusement  to  see  his  goat  butt1 
around  the  small  boys  of  his  neighborhood,  but  it  was  not  so  funny 
when  the  Collector  came  and  told  him  he  would  have  to  pay  eight 
dollars  tax  for  the  goat.     "What's  that,  eight  dollars  tax  for  a  goat 
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that  only  cost  three?"  "Can't  help  that,"  answered  the  Collector, 
"you'll  have  to  pay,  for  the  law  expressly  reads  : — 'There  shall  be  a 
tax  of  two  dollars  a  running  foot  for  all  property  abutting  on  the 
public  street.'  " 

A  year  ago  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  this  early  home  of  our  family 
here  and  was  most  cordially  received  by  the  ladies  of  the  family  of 
Dr.  Porter.  Mrs.  Porter  went  with  me  to  the  old  house  and  told 
me  not  a  little  of  the  local  history  and  traditions.  It  was  a  pleasant 
experience,  for  much  as  one  may  read  about  these  places,  the 
printed  page  cannot  awaken  the  same  interest  as  is  produced  by  the 
buildings  and  grounds,  which  have  been  associated  with  the  acts 
and  lives  of  those  members  of  our  family,  who  have  consecrated  the 
locality.  The  matters  which  are  of  most  interest  to  us,  the  charac- 
teristics and  personalities  of  the  men  and  women  to  whom  we  owe 
our  existence,  are  not  recorded  in  type  but  live  in  memory  and 
traditions,  and  we  have  come  here  today  to  receive  this  knowledge 
from  the  elders,  that  we  in  turn  may  transmit  it  to  our  descendants ; 
I  personally  to  my  little  grandson,  who  perhaps  may  be  the  youngest 
member  of  the  family  (nth  generation)  as  he  was  born  upon  the 
second  of  this  month  (July  2,  1895).  We  have  heard  much  of  Gen. 
Moses  Porter.  There  is  but  one  Battery  in  the  United  States  Army 
that  has  had  a  continuous  existence  since  the  Revolution ; — this, 
from  the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  was  commanded  after  the 
re-organization  in  1783  by  Captain  Moses  Porter — who  afterward 
became  Brigadier  General — and  is  now  Light  Battery  F,  4th  Regi- 
ment U.  S.  Artillery. 

I  was  in  the  Regular  Army  for  seven  years  from  1862,  and  my 
first  service  in  the  field  was  with  this  Battery.    „ 

We  are  most  fortunate  in  the  kind  of  men  and  women  who  make 
up  our  ancestry.  Among  them  were  those  prominent  in  education, 
in  business,  in  the  professions,  in  all  civic  affairs.  They  had  the 
courage  of  their  convictions.  In  1692,  when,  in  this  very  locality, 
the  fear  of  witchcraft,  that  curious,  fanatical  frenzy,  diabolical  in  its. 
origin,  influence,  and  results,  which  exposed  every  one  to  false 
accusations,  inspired  by  malice  or  hatred,  without  redress  or  im- 
partial judgment ;  which  subjected  anyone  defending  the  accused  to 
public  suspicion  of  being  a  confederate  and  the  liability  of  a  similar 
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charge,  and  which,  by  its  cruel,  brutal  and  barbaric  excesses  has 
ineradicably  smirched  the  otherwise  fair  repute  of  the  early  settlers ; 
— in  the  very  midst  of  this  debauchment  of  public  opinion  and  private 
conscience,  it  is  a  matter  of  excusable  family  pride  and  congratula- 
tion to  know  that  John,  son  of  Samuel,  and  grandson  of  the  original 
John  Porter,  with  his  wife  Lydia,  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the 
contagious  demoralizing  public  sentiment  and  in  court  to  testify  that 
Goody  Bibber,  who  accused  Sarah  Wilder  of  bewitching  her,  "was 
an  unruly,  turbulent  woman,  would  have  strange  fits  when  crost ; 
was  double  tongued ;  very  idle  in  her  calling,  mischief-making,  very 
much  given  to  speaking  bad  words  against  her  husband,  obscene  in 
her  language,  and  could  fall  into  fits  when  sbe  pleased,"  etc.  This 
same  John  and  Lydia  had  eleven  children,  whose  ages  aggregated 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  years. 

In  reading  -the  family  history,  I  found  the  name  of  one  member 
of  whom  I  would  like  to  know  more  :  the  granddaughter  of  John 
Porter — Miss  Ginger,  who  married  Samuel  Leach.  She  must  have 
been  beloved  by  all  the  family  for  in  the  next  generation  many  girls 
were  named  after  her.  Can  anyone  tell  whether  her  name  was 
given  in  recognition  of  her  physical  or  mental  characteristics? 

In  these  degenerate  days,  when  large  families  are  regarded  as 
offenses  against  political  economy  and  aesthetic  standards,  it  is 
refreshing  to  learn  that  Nehemiah  Porter  did  not  so  regard  life. 
Graduated  from  Harvard  just  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  he 
was  for  seventy-five  years  an  honored  minister  of  the  gospel,  raised 
a  large  family  of  nine  children,  and  at  his  death  in  his  hundredth 
year,  had,  of  surviving  descendants,  over  two  hundred  and  thirty. 

It  is  a  good  sight  to  see  so  many  gathered  here  today  who  can 
trace  a  common  ancestry  in  the  original  settlers  of  New  England, 
for  the  old  stock  is  surely  and  rapidly  becoming  a  minority  in  the 
land  of  our  inheritance.  The  most  influential  cause  is  the  tendency 
of  modern  life  to  individualism,  to  a  personal  selfishness — not  in  any 
mean  sense,  for  the  noblest  human  benefactions  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen  are  largely  indebted  to  this  generation,  but  in  the  strict 
sense  of  regarding  all  things  in  their  immediate  relation  to  them- 
selves. The  man  of  affairs  and  the  educated  woman  of  society  are 
what  is  termed  practical.       But  they  do  not  properly  estimate  the 
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relative  position  they  occupy  to  the  generations  which  have  pre- 
ceded and  which  will  follow  them.  Their  horizon  takes  in  only 
their  own  lives.  Men  do  not  realize  that  a  clear  brain  and  a  healthy 
organization  are  a  better  endowment  for  their  children  than  money 
can  ever  be ;  women  will  not  acknowledge  that  God  intended  them 
to  be  the  mothers  of  many  children  and  that  the  sacrifices  necessary 
for  this  result  are  their  natural  duty. 

Much  patriotic  sentiment  has  been  aroused  by  the  Societies  of  the 
Colonial  Dames  and  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  but  if  the 
families  of  the  Dames  and  of  the  women  of  the  Revolution  had 
been  no  larger  than  those  of  the  native  Americans 
of  today,  there  would  not  have  been  descendants  enough 
to  have  organized  these  Societies.  But  the  eyes  of  the 
Committee  are  upon  me.  Sometime  I  would  like  to  attempt 
to  show  you  how  the  influence  of  woman's  rights — so  called 
—  and  of  the  emancipated  woman — self  styled — is  undermining 
the  original  political  principles  and  the  individual  characteristics  of 
the  nation. 

One  apple  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  so  opened  the  eyes  of 
Mother  Eve, 

That  the  first  settlers  of  Eden  had  to  leave  ; 

What  may  we  not  fear  when  her  daughters  are  perennially  stripping 
the  boughs  of  similar  trees? 

That  American  girls,  bright  of  intellect,  quick  in  acquisition,  bril- 
liant in  imagination  and  vivacious  in  action,  can  outstrip  their  less 
brilliant  brothers  in  obtaining  an  academic  education  is  of  common 
knowledge,  but  what  is  to  become  of  poor  masculinity  when  the 
emancipated  women,  strong  in  their  knowledge  and  rights,  fortified 
by  a  self-supporting  independence,  scorn  to  become  wives? 

For  the  sake  of  our  sons  and  grandsons  we  hope  they  will  not  all 
act  as  did  the  beautiful  young  lady  whose  complete  education 
reflected  much  credit  upon  a  neighboring  city,  world-famed  for  its 
polite  culture. 

Lovely  in  form  and  feature,  she  was  so  highly  accomplished  that 
"She  read  to  rest  her, 
The  Zend-Avesta, 
She  would  talk  in  Homeric  Greek, 
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She  was  a  master  of  Zoroaster, 

On  Kant  had  wrote  a  critique. 

With  Emerson  and  Parker  and  Schleiermacher 

And  Baker  and  Joseph  Cook 

She  was  familiar,  and  would  almost  kill  you 

In  discussing  them  like  a  book. 

"She  would  give  you  a  spasm  on  protoplasm, 

She  would  make  you  dizzy  on  art ; 

She  was  primed  in  philosophy  and  anthropology 

And  Darwin  and  Hobbs  and  Ecarte. 

It  was  almost  intolerable. 

When  she  grew  voluble 

In  polysyllabical  lore, 

She  would  talk  and  gabble  on 

The  destruction  of  Babylon, 

And  the  excavations  in  Crete, 

Then  switch  off  on  psychology, 

Physics,  histology,  coal,  carbon,  petroleum,  peat. 

"She  had  for  her  suitors 

Professors  and  tutors 

Of  antedeluvian  lore, 

Whom  she  fain  would  resist 

And  quickly  dismissed 

And  showed  them  the  way  to  the  door." 

Mr.  White  moved  that  Dr.  Porter's  infant  child  be  named  John. 
Seconded  and  carried  amid  much  merriment.  Dr.  Porter  was  fol- 
lowed by  Rev.  Isaac  F.  Porter. 

Address  of  Rev.  Isaac  F.  Porter. 

I  once  heard  it  said  that  you  never  catch  a  Porter  far  from  home. 
I  have  some  doubt,  not  much,  whether  that  remark  was  intended  as 
a  compliment  or  the  reverse.  If  it  meant  that  when  once  we  get  a 
home  we  know  how  to  appreciate  it  and  make  the  most  of  it,  we 
could  let  the  remark  pass  as  a  compliment.  True  home  makers  are 
the  country's  saviors.     But  if  the  meaning,  as  I  think  most  likely, 
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was  that  the  Porters  have  been  lacking  in  the  enterprise  and  push 
that  would  take  them  far  from  home,  then  I  for  one  am  disposed  to 
challenge  the  truth  of  the  statement.  A  chance  to  review  the  cor- 
respondence our  Secretary  has  had  while  making  arrangements  for 
this  meeting  would  show  that  the  bearers  of  the  Porter  name  are 
pretty  well  scattered.  I  have  been  around  considerably,  myself,  the 
usual  lot  of  ministers,  and  while  I  have  rarely  found  a  town  without 
some  representatives  of  our  name  and  race,  they  have  always  been 
few  and  far  between,  whereas  I  could  mention  other  prominent 
family  names  that  monopolized  whole  columns  in  the  voting  list.  I 
want  to  say  a  word  of  Col.  John  Porter,  son  of  John  Porter,  who 
moved  from  Wenham  to  Littleton  in  1744.  This  Colonel  John  was 
returning  from  a  trip  into  Essex  County,  probably  to  his  ancestral 
home  at  Wenham,  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  Though  not  in 
season  for  the  fight  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  he  stabled  his  team 
and  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  British.  He  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  and  served  throughout  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  part 
of  the  time  on  General  Lafayette's  staff. 

Remarks  were  also  made  by  Col.  George  F.  Porter  of    Louisville, 
Ky.,  Mr.  Lemuel  Porter,  formerly  of  New  York  and  Minnesota,  but 
now  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Porter  Perkins  of  Wen- 
ham, grandson  of  Col.  Paul  Porter,  who  spoke  as  follows  : 
Address    of  Nathaniel  P.  Perkins. 

I  suppose  one  of  the  "unexpected"  things  that  usually  happens  at 
these  family  gatherings,  especially  the  first  one,  is  to  find  who  our 
relations  are.  I,  for  one,  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  our  dis- 
tinguished friend,  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  was  a  member  of  the  Porter 
family,  also  that  our  friend  Ezra  D.  Hines,  whose  face  is  so  familiar 
at  the  probate  office  of  Essex  County,  and  whose  able  address  has 
so  interested  us  this  morning,  can  trace  his  descent  from  the  same 
source.  I  was  even  more  astonished  to  learn  that  we  have  family 
connections  with  the  late  John  Brown  of  "Harper's  Ferry"  fame  and 
also  with  President  Grover  Cleveland,  he  having  been  invited 
to  be  present  here  today.  May  it  not  be  that  in  the  future  there 
are  more  of  these  surprises  in  store  for  us,  and  that  some  of  our 
historical  experts  may  trace  a  relationship   to   George   Washington 
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(and  certainly  he  was  the  Father  of  his  Country)  or  to  Abraham 
Lincoln.  As  has  been  said  by  the  chairman,  in  common  with  him, 
I  claim  descent  from  Col.  Paul  Porter  of  Wenham.  A  few  words  in 
regard  to  him  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  He  was  past  his 
prime  as  I  remember  him,  but  I  know  that  he  had  been  a  man  of 
great  energy  of  character.  He  was  counted  a  large  land  owner  in 
his  day  and  shared  the  ambition  so  common  then  of  wishing  to 
"own  all  the  land  that  joined  his."  He  was,  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  life,  a  cattle  drover,  and  many  a  drove  of  cattle  and  sheep 
was  driven  by  him  over  the  road  from  different  parts  of  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  to  the  markets  of  eastern  Massachusetts.  He  was 
one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  for  some  time  and  for  some  years 
represented  the  town  in  the  state  legislature. 

About  the  year  1812  he  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  Ipswich  regi- 
ment. As  Essex  County  was  much  exposed  to  assault  from  the 
blockading  squadrons  of  the  British,  Colonel  Porter  was  asked  by 
the  general  commanding  his  brigade  how  soon  he  could  get  his  men 
under  arms  if  they  were  called  for.  He  replied,  in  four  hours.  The 
general  could  not  believe  this  possible,  but  it  is  said  that  soon  after 
this  an  alarm  did  actually  occur  and  that  within  an  hour  the  Wenham 
company  was  ready  to  march  for  Salem,  only  one  man  being 
absent.  The  alarm  proved  to  be  false  but  the  event  showed  that 
his  regiment  was  well  disciplined  and  could  be  relied  upon  in  an 
emergency. 

Colonel  Porter  probably  held  more  positions  of  a  public  nature  than 
any  of  his  descendants.  We  cannot  say,  however,  how  long  this 
record  will  stand,  as  we  have  in  our  worthy  chairman  (Hon.  A.  P. 
White)  one  whom  we  hope  is  in  a  line  for  high  political  honors. 
He  has  the  ability  and  the  ambition  and  I  feel  sure  we  all  wish  him 
continued  success.  The  record  of  the  family  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  our  view  today  by  the  different  speakers  is  certainly  one 
of  which  we  have  reason  to  be  proud.  If  there  have  been  any 
"black  sheep"  among  them  they  have  been  kept  out  of  sight.  In 
view  of  our  own  shortcomings  we  should  feel  somewhat  discouraged  if 
we  did  not  think  that  among  the  many  who  have  preceded  us  on 
the  stage  of  action,  there  have  been  some,  at  least,  who  have  failed 
to  come  up  to   the   high   standard   that  has   been  set  today.      An 
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ancient  writer  has  said,  "The  evil  which  men  do  lives  after  them, 
but  the  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones."  This  may  have 
been  true  when  it  was  written,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  not  true  now.  A 
more  hopeful,  and  I  think  healthful,  feeling  prevails.  It  is  the  good 
in  a  person's  life  that  is  remembered  and  dwelt  upon,  while  the  evil, 
unless  the  person  is  very  bad,  is,  if  not  forgotten,  passed  over  in 
silence. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  followed  by  Hon.  John  Prince. 

Address  by  Hon.  John  Prince,   of   Essex. 

I  shall  speak  briefly,  and  principally  of  one  distinguished  descend- 
ant of  John  Porter,  —  Mrs.  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker,  wife  of  John 
Hooker,  a  lawyer  of  distinction  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  by  his  second  wife, 
who  was  Harriet.  Porter,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Aaron  Porter,  a  native  of 
Boxford  in  this  county,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  who  settled 
as  a  physician  in  Portland,  Maine,  where  he  became  distinguished 
in  his  profession.  His  wife  (the  mother  of  the  second  Mrs. 
Beecher  and  grandmother  of  Mrs.  Hooker)  was  a  sister  of  William 
King,  the  first  governor  of  Maine  when  that  territory  was  set  off 
from  Massachusetts  in  1820  and  made  a  separate  state,  and  she  was 
also  a  sister  of  Rufus  King,  an  eminent  member  of  the  bar  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  resided  in  Newburyport  and  who  was  a  member  of  the 
old  Congress  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  a  delegate 
from  this  State  to  the  Convention  of  1787  which  framed  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States ;  and  who  subsequently  removed  to  New 
York  city,  and  was  elected  as  the  first  U.  S.  Senator  from  New  York 
State. 

As  John  Porter,  the  immigrant  of  1635,  our  first  American  ances- 
tor of  that  surname,  who  came  first  to  Hingham  and  later  to  Salem 
Village,  was  an  early  progenitor  of  the  two  survivors  of  the  second 
series  of  Dr.  Beecher's  offspring,  he  is  therefore  associated  in  an- 
cestral history  with  the  noted  King  family  of  Maine,  and  also  with  the 
annals  of  the  other  distinguished  children  of  the  renowned  Doctor, 
who  were  by  his  first  wife,  viz.,  Rev.  Henry  Ward,  Rev.  Dr.  Edward, 
Rev.  Charles,  and  Miss  Catherine  E.  Beecher,  and  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  of  world-wide  literary  fame  ;  to  all  of  whom  Rev. 
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Thomas  K.  and  Mrs.  Hooker  are  what,  in  legal  and  genealogical 
phraseology,  would  be  termed  brother  and  sister  of  the  half  blood. 
Upon  these  enumerations,  however,  I  will  not  dwell  further,  as  it 
was  my  chief  purpose  in  speaking  at  all  at  this  time  to  cite  an  amus- 
ing tradition  of  Mrs.  Hooker's  childhood,  illustrating  a  personal  trait 
exhibited  very  early  in  life,  which  may  be  fairly  considered  as  he- 
reditary, as  her  first  Porter  ancestor  in  this  country  was  a  person  of 
executive  ability  and  force  of  character,  self-reliant  and  not  afraid 
to  assume  responsibilities.  Of  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition  I  do 
not  personally  know  anything,  but  merely  give  it  as  received.  It  is 
this  :  There  was  at  one  time  a  great  revival  of  religion  in  a  church 
of  which  Dr.  Beecher  was  pastor,  and  the  interest  in  the  event  was 
so  extensively  prevalent  that  large  numbers  of  people  called  at  his 
residence  at  various  hours  of  the  day  for  spiritual  advice  and  en- 
couragement. The  little  daughter  was  sometimes  directed  to  answer 
the  ringing  of  the  door-bell  and  to  invite  the  callers  to  be  seated 
while  she  notified  her  parents  that  they  were  in  waiting.  One  day, 
when  she  had  opened  the  door,  there  appeared  a  man  of  sedate 
countenance  who,  for  aught  she  knew,  might  have  called  upon  a 
business  errand.  But  she  inferred  that  he  had  come  for  religious 
counsel  and  consolation.  She  had  overheard  the  conversations  of 
her  parents  with  the  visitors,  and  remembered  some  of  the  phrase- 
ology. So  when  the  caller  asked  "Is  Dr.  Beecher  at  home?"  she 
answered  with  promptness  and  emphasis,  "  No ;  but  come  in,  come 
in,  poor  sinner  !  mother  will  pray  for  you." 

Mr.  Granville  B.  Putnam,  also  a  descendant  of  John  Porter,  was 
glad  to  be  present  and  referred  with  pride  to  other  Danvers  families 
as  well  as  to  those  in  his  own  ancestral  lines.  Remarks  were  also 
made  by  Dr.  Warren  Porter  of  Danvers,  Mr.  Willard  B.  Porter  and 
Rev.  Aaron  Porter  of  Salem,  Rev.  W.  A.  Reade  of  Beverly,  Dr. 
W.  W.  Eaton  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam.  The  last  named  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  President  of  the  Association  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  the  day,  for  their  services,  which  was  carried.  Con- 
cerning President  Porter,  it  was  said  that  he  was  a  nephew  of  General 
Moses  Porter  and  had  nine  brothers  and  sisters.     It  is  seventy-three 
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years  since  the  former  died  and  all  the  latter  have  passed  away.  Yet 
our  venerable  and  beloved  friend  is  still  with  us,  remarkably  vigorous 
and  bright,  even  as  he  is  greatly  revered  by  us  all. 

It  was  voted  to  send  greetings  to  an  infant  grandchild  of  John  W. 
Porter,  Esq.,  who  was  far  away  in  China,  and  had  been  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Association,  and  also  to  the  babe  at  Bridge- 
port, the  mothers  of  both  being  suitably  remembered  in  connection. 
Due  honor  was  rendered  to  Mr.  Charles  C.  Porter  and  Miss  Martha 
L.  Roberts,  for  their  services  in  arranging  and  carrying  out  the  plans 
and  proceedings  of  the  day,  with  so  much  success ;  and  also  to  Mr. 
S.  Hathorne  Porter  and  Mr.  Ellis  Porter,  for  their  efficient  aid. 

At  the  close  Mr.  John  W.  Porter  said  : 
Mr.  President  and  Descendants  of  John  Porter: — 

During  the  forenoon,  we  have  been  listening  to  several  fine  ad- 
dresses, in  which  the  descendants  of  John  Porter  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  various  wars  of  our  country  have  been  eulogized, 
but  very  little  has  been  said  about  his  distinguished  descendants  who 
have  not  seen  any  military  service. 

Now,  for  one,  I  believe  that  many  of  those  who  never  saw  any 
military  service  are  just  as  deserving  of  honor  at  our  hands  as  those 
who  have  served  their  country  in  war.  Take,  for  instance,  my  grand- 
father, Zerubbabel  Porter,  brother  of  General  Moses  Porter,  who 
stayed  at  home  and  took  care  of  his  father  and  mother  in  their  old 
age,  and  gave  a  home  to  his  brother,  General  Moses,  who  was  never 
married.  He  took  an  active  part  in  town,  church  and  national  af- 
fairs, and  was  the  first  shoe  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  was 
a  magistrate,  a  collector  of  internal  revenue  and  a  great  reader  of 
political,  religious  and  literary  works.  The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Putnam, 
who  delivered  the  address  on  the  military  descendants  of  John  Por- 
ter, has  been  as  brave  a  soldier  in  the  pulpit  and  with  his  pen,  as 
any  he  has  spoken  of  in  his  address.  He  has  done  more  than  any 
other  person  in  the  town  of  Danvers  in  studying  the  history  of  the 
town,  and  in  building  up  an  interest  in  historical  matters.  When  Dr. 
Storrs  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  preached  his  great  sermon  on  the  "  Cross 
of  Christ"  in  this  town,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ordination  of  Rever- 
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ends  George  Henry  and  Charles  E.  Ewing,  Dr.  Putnam,  who  was 
present,  told  me  that  Dr.  Storrs  was  the  greatest  pulpit  ora- 
tor in  America,  if  not  in  the  world — that  Henry  Ward  Beecher  had 
said  the  same.  This  I  told  to  a  Brooklyn  clergyman,  who  said  that 
when  the  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  son  of  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
College,  was  installed  over  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  Brooklyn, 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Collyer  and  others,  but  that  the  most  eloquent  man  among  them  all 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Putnam,  who  also  delivered  an  address  on 
the  occasion,  and  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  all  who  were  present, 
so  far  as  he  could  learn. 

I  will  close  by  saying  that  I  once  heard  a  missionary,  who  had 
met  and  heard  a  great  many  eloquent  and  learned  divines,  say  that 
the  Rev.  Dr.  George  W.  Porter,  our  honored  president,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Putnam,  were  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  she 
had  ever  met. 

As  one  of  the  committee  on  transportation,  I  shall  take  all  of  you, 
who  wish  to  accompany  me,  to  a  few  of  the  historical  places  in  this 
town,  most  of  which  are  located  on  the  farm  of  our  common  ances- 
tor, John  Porter. 

The  first  place  we  will  visit  will  be  the  birthplace  of  Gen.  Moses 
Porter,  Zerubbabel  Porter,  my  grandfather,  and  Aaron  Porter,  the 
ancestor  of  Charles  C.  Porter  and  Miss  Martha  L.  Roberts,  who  are 
the  originators  of  this  gathering,  and  who  have  done  so  much  to  make 
it  a  success.  Near  by  we  shall  see  the  spot  where  the  first  shoe 
manufactory  of  the  United  States  stood.  We  will  next  visit  the 
Rea-Putnam-Fovvler  house. 

Dr.  Putnam,  remarked  that  his  old  friend,  Mr.Torter,  had  plainly 
made  the  speech  of  his  life,  and  that  the  company  would  see  how 
important  it  was  that  what  he  had  said  should  all  be  entirely  cred- 
ited (laughter). 

After  the  services  were  closed  at  the  hall  and  some  of  the  company 
had  visited  the  birthplace  of  General  Moses  Porter,  about  one  hun- 
dred of  those  present  proceeded  to  the  street,  where  two  open 
electric  cars  were  waiting  to  receive  them,  and  were  taken  to  the 
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following  places,  the  history  of  which  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Porter, — 
who  stopped  the  cars  opposite  the  places  described, — in  sub- 
stance, as  follows  : — 

John  W.  Porter's  Remarks  at  Historic  Places. 
At  the  Birthplace  of  Gen.  Moses  Porter,  he  said :  This 
house  was  built  early  in  the  18th  century  and  has  been  the  .birth- 
place of  many  distinguished  persons ;  originally  it  was  the  home  of 
Zerubbabel  Rea,  who  was  born  in  1684  and  died  in  1740,  and  who 
was  the  great  grandson  of  Daniel  Rea,  patriarch  of  the  Rea  family.- 
Here  Dr.  Caleb  Rea  was  born,  who  was  surgeon  in  a  regiment  in 
an  expedition  against  Ticonderoga.  Sarah  Rea,  his  sister,  married 
Benjamin  Porter,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  Moses  Porter,  who 
became  a  distinguished  general  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was 
born  here  March  26,  1756,  and  died  at  Cambridge  April  14,  1822. 

The  Site  of  the  First  Shoe  Manufactory.  This  is  the  site  of 
the  first  shoe  manufactory  in  the  United  States,  and  the  first  shoe 
manufacturer  was  Zerubbabel  Porter,  who,  like  his  ancestor,  John 
Porter,  was  a  tanner.  The  business  of  tanning  included  the  manu- 
facture of  all  kinds  of  leather.  Located  on  this  site,  which  is  on 
the  main  road  running  from  Salem,  through  Georgetown  to  Haver- 
hill, north  into  New  Hampshire,  he  had  a  great  advantage  in  this 
business,  as  all  farmers  carrying  their  produce  to  market  passed  by 
the  door  of  his  shop.  He  would  take  their  hides  and  sheep  skins, 
tan  and  curry  them  and  exchange  the  leather  for  their  produce.  He 
pulled  the  wool  from  the  sheep  skins,  had  it  made  into  cloth,  and 
this  also  he  sold  or  exchanged  for  the  farmers'  goods,  and  having 
more  leather  than  he  could  use  for  these  purposes  or  sell  in  this 
vicinity,  he  manufactured  the  surplus  into  shoes,  which  he  packed  in 
barrels,  teamed  to  Salem,  and  sent  south  by  vessels,  in  exchange  for 
grain  and  other  Southern  produce  ;  so  that  on  this  spot,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  a  large  amount  of  business  was  transacted,  until  the 
railroad  diverted  the  trade  to  other  centers. 

The  Rea-Putnam-Fowler  House.  A  portion  of  this  house  is 
believed  to  have  been  built  and  occupied  by  Daniel  Rea,  the  origi- 
nal emigrant  of  the  Rea  name,  and  so  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
our  early  colonial  structures.     Daniel  Rea  lived  originally  in   Ply- 
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mouth,  from  whence  he  came  to  Salem  in  1632,  and  afterward 
received  a  grant  of  the  land  here  in  our  town,  upon  which  this  house 
is  situated.  He  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  the 
daughter's  husband  was  none  other  than  the  brave  Capt.  Thomas 
Lothrop,  who  commmded  that  choice  body  of  efficient  men,  taken 
from  the  towns  of  the  county,  and  called  the  "flower  of  Essex," 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  surprised  and  killed  by  the  Indians,  with 
Captain  Lothrop,  in  the  fight  at  Bloody  Brook,  Deerfield,  Sept.  29, 
(new  style)  1675,  with  King  Philip  and  his  Indian  warriors.  "He 
was,"  says  Increase  Mather,  "a  godly  and  courageous  commander.'' 
In  a  portion  of  this  old  house  lived  Bethiah  Rea,  and  from  this  place, 
no  doubt,  she  was  taken  as  the  bride  of  Captain  Lothrop,  who  owned 
land  in  this  vicinity.  In  1692  this  house  was  owned  by  Daniel  Rea, 
a  grandson  of  the  first  Daniel,  and  many  years  afterward  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Deacon  Edmund  Putnam,  who  was  made 
captain  of  an  alarm  list  company,  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  led  one  of  the  eight  Danvers  com- 
panies to  engage  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775.  It 
was  afterward  the  home  and  property  of  the  families  of  his  son,  Israel 
Putnam,  and  his  grandson,  Hon.  Elias  Putnam,  from  whom  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  its  present  occupants. 

Porter's  Hill.  Porter's  Hill,  now  known  as  Lindall  Hill,  was 
the  place  where  the  cannon  were  secreted  from  the  British,  at  the 
time  Colonel  Leslie,  on  February  26,  1775,  attempted  to  cross  North 
River,  Salem,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  them.  At  this  time  these 
cannon  were  concealed  in  the  forest  of  oak  trees  which  then  covered 
the  hill. 

Porter-Lindall  House.  This  was  probably  built  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century,  by  Israel  Porter,  son  of  the  first  John; 
from  Israel  it  passed  to  his  son  John,  and  after  his  death  it  was  sold 
by  his  widow,  as  executrix,  to  Timothy  Lindall  of  Boston.  By  the 
will  of  Mr.  Lindall,  the  house  came  in  1767  into  the  hands  of  his 
grandson,  Thomas  Lindall  Winthrop,  then  a  lad  of  seven  years,  who 
was  afterward  a  successful  merchant,  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Society,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
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of     Massachusetts.       His    son    was    the-  celebrated  statesman  and 
scholar,  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

Page  House.  This  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
by  Jeremiah  Page,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  patriotic  move- 
ments preceding  the  revolution,  and  who  afterward  became  a  cap- 
tain and  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  This  old  house  has  an 
interesting  history.  The  room  at  the  left  of  the  front  door,  Gen. 
Thomas  Gage,  in  1774,  when  he  had  his  headquarters  at  the  Lindens 
of  today,  perhaps  a.  mile  away,  used  as  a  private  office,  and  the 
tradition  in  the  Page  family  is  that  he  spent  some  part  of  each  day 
here.  On  the  roof  of  this  house  the  famous  tea  party  was  held, 
upon  which  was  founded  Miss  Larcom's  poem  of  a  Gambrel  Roof. 

Conant  and  Elm  Streets.  These  formerly  constituted  the  old 
Ipswich  road,  over  which  .Arnold  marched  with  his  expedition  to 
Canada,  and  Governor  John  Winthrop  and  other  famous  men 
traveled  at  various  times. 

The  John  Peimont  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and  High 
streets,  opposite  the  present  Danvers  Hotel,  stood  upon  the  only 
direct  road  from  Boston  to  Ipswich,  then  the  county  seat  of  Essex 
County.  The  owner,  John  Peimont,  was  charged  with  being  a 
Tory ;  was  tried  but  was  acquitted.  In  this  house  he  entertained 
many  distinguished  guests. 

The  Lot  of  Land  Between  the  Baptist  Parsonage  and  the 
Catholic  Church.  This  lot  was  granted  to  Rev.  Samuel  Skelton, 
first  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Salem,  who  sold  it  to  John  Porter  ; 
and  it  has  remained  in  the  Porter  family  since  his  death.  Now  it  is 
owned  by  Helen  F.  Porter  and  her  brother  Benjamin,  who  are 
descendants  of  both  Porter  and  Skelton.  Helen  F.  Porter  is  a 
member  of  our  committee  of  reception. 

Home  of  Col.  Israel  Hutchinson.  He  bought  this  estate  of  Sam- 
uel Clark,  son  of  Rev.  Peter  Clark,  in  1762  and  built  this  house 
about  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century.  From  1762  till  the  time  of  his 
death  in  181.1,  this  was  Colonel  Hutchinson's  residence.  From  this 
old  home,  on  that  eventful  April  morning,  1775,  Hutchinson,  then  a 
captain  in  command  of  a  company  of  minute  men,  started  to    assist 
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in  the  repulse  of  the  British,  and  arrived  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
rout  of  the  English  troops.  There  is  a  tradition  that  those  of  the 
Danvers  men  who  were  slain  at  Menotomy,  (between  Cambridge 
and  Lexington)  were  brought  to  this  old  house  and  laid  upon  the 
floor  of  one  of  its  rooms.  It  is  also  related  that  General  Gage, 
when  here  in  Danvers,  used  to  come  often  to  this  house  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  and  conversing  with  Colonel  Hutchinson.  The 
house  faced  Crane  River.  It  was  situated  upon  the  grant  of  land 
made  to  Skelton  in  1632,  and  was  afterward  owned  by   John  Porter. 

Read-Porter  House,  built  near  the  close  of  the  18th  century  by 
Hon.  Nathan  Read.  Here,  upon  this  river  (Water's  River),  eighteen 
years  before  Fulton  experimented  upon  the  Hudson,  Nathan  Read 
used  steam  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  He  had  invented  and 
constructed  a  boiler,  which  he  denominated  a  portable  furnace 
boiler.  It  was  light,  took  little  space,  and  was  designed  both  for 
steam  boats  and  steam  carriages.  He  constructed  a  steam  boat 
with  this  boiler  with  one  of  Watt's  double-acting  rotary  engines 
attached,  which  was  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  a  man,  together  with 
the  necessary  appliances  for  propelling  it  through  the  water ;  to  the 
axle  which  extended  across  the  gunwale  were  fixed  paddle  wheels. 
In  this  boat  he  was  safely  propelled  with  great  rapidity  across  the 
arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  Danvers  from  Beverly,  being  that 
portion  of  the  river  which  lies  between  the  bridge  near  the  iron 
works,  in  Danversport,  and  Beverly  shore.  The  trial  trip  was 
watched  with  great  interest,  so  it  is  said,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Prince,  Hon. 
Nathan  Dane,  Dr.  E.  A.  Holyoke,  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, John  Hancock  and  others.  Mr.  Read  was  truly  an  inventor. 
He  was  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Essex  County.  He  was  born  July  2d,  1759, 
removed  to  Belfast,  Maine,  in  1807',  and  died  there  January  20, 
1849.  His  estate  was  afterward  owned  by  secretary  of  war  Crown- 
ingshield,  who  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  Congress,  and  subse- 
quently came  into  possession  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Porter,  whose  heirs 
own  it  at  the  present  time.  From  this  point  can  be  seen  the 
junction  of  Porter's  and  Water's  Rivers.  John  Endicott  ■  came  up 
from  Salem  to  his  farm  over  Water's  River  and  John  Porter  went  up 
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Porter's  River  to  his  farm.  At  this  time  there  was  no  highway  to 
Salem  except  through  the  old  Ipswich  road,  which  went  round 
through  Peabody,  as  there  was  no  bridge  over  Water's  River  at  that 
time. 

From  this  point  the  party  was  taken  to  the  Walnut  Grove- Ceme- 
tery, on  Sylvan  street,  to  the  graves  of  Benjamin  Porter,  a  revolu- 
tionary soldier,  who  was  the  father  of  Gen.  Moses  Porter;  of  Gen. 
Moses  Porter,  who  served  in  the  United  States  Army  from  1775  to 
1822  ;  of  Col.  Warren  Porter,  grandson  of  Benjamin,  who  served  in 
the  war  of  1812  ;  and  of  Alfred  Porter,  son  of  Warren,  a  soldier  of 
the  war  of  186 1  ;  a  father,  son,  grandson  and  great  grandson,  all  of 
whom,  having  thus  served  their  country,  were  buried  in  this  lot. 

After  leaving  the  cemetery  the  company  visited  the  following 
places,  which  were  pointed  out  as  they  were  passed  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Porter  and  Mr.  Ezra  D.  Hines,  the  latter  of  whom  kindly  lent  his 
aid  and  is  well  known  for  his  valuable  contributions  to  local  history. 

On  Holten  Street. — The  house  of  Samuel  Putnam,  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  from  18 14  to  1853  ;  the  house 
where  Rebecca  Nurse  lived,  at  the  time  she  was  executed  as  a 
witch ;  the  burial  place  of  Rebecca  Nurse ;  the  house  of  Judge 
Samuel  Holten,  built  about  1650.  Judge  Holten  was  born  here  in 
1738.  In  1768  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Colonial  Convention,  was 
five  years  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  during  its  deliberations, 
on  one  or  more  occasions  acted  as  its  president;  two  years  in 
United  States  Congress ;  representative  to  the  'General  Court  eight 
years,  five  years  a  senator  and  twelve  a  counsellor,  twice  presidential 
elector  ;  he  served  thirty-two  years  as  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  half  of  the  time  presiding';  thirty-five  years  judge  of  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions,  of  which  for  fifteen  years  he  was  Chief  Justice ; 
nineteen  years  judge  of  the  Probate  Court  for  Essex  County  and 
twenty-four  years  town  treasurer.  He  also  held  other  local  offices, 
military  as  well  as  civic,  often  holding  several  civic  offices  at  the 
same  time. 

On  Center  Street. — The  site  of  the  first  church  of   Salem  Vil- 
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lage  ;  the  site  of  the  house  where  Rev.  Samuel  Parris  lived  at  the 
time  of  the  Salem  witchcraft  delusion,  and  where  that  delusion  origi- 
nated ;  then  the  training  field  given  by  Deacon  Nathaniel  Ingersoll 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  Village  "as  a  training  place  forever," 
and  where  the  soldiers  in  this  vicinity  have  always  been  drilled  for 
the  wars  in  which  they  have  been  engaged ;  the  house  where  Col. 
Israel  Hutchinson  was  born  and  other  historical  places  in  the 
neighborhood. 

On  Maple  Street.  Oak  Knoll.  (Seen  from  Maple  Street, 
situated  on  Summer  Street.)  The  Danvers  home  of  the  poet,  John 
G.  Whittier;  Birthplace  of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam.  In  this  house 
Joseph  Putnam,  who  married  Elizabeth  Porter,  a  descendant  of  John 
Porter,  lived  at  the  time  their  son,  Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  commander 
at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  was  born. 

On  Water  Street. — The  house  from  which  George  Jacobs  was 
taken  to  be  tried  as  a  wizard  and  hanged. 

On  North  Street,  Salem. — The  North  River  bridge,  the  scene 
of  Leslie's  retreat,  1775. 

On  Washington  Street,  Salem. — The  site  of  a  building  devoted 
to  municipal  uses  from  1677  until  1718.  In  1692,  were  tried  in 
this  building,  for  witchcraft,  most  of  the  nineteen  persons  who  suffered 
death  on  the  gallows ;  the  site  of  the  Town  House  from  17 18  to 
1785.  The  first  provincial  congress  was  organized  here  Friday,  Oct. 
7th,  1774.  '  And,  last  but  not  least,  the  site  of  the  first  church  of 
Salem,  from  1634  to  1673,  was  visited,  where  John  Porter,  ancestor 
of  the  Porter  family,  and  his  wife  Mary,  worshiped,  both  being  mem- 
bers of  this  church. 

John  Porter  was  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Salem  from 
1644  to  167 1. 

At  this  point,  the  company  alighted  from  the  cars  and  surround- 
ing Mr.  Porter,  thanked  him  and  all  those  who  had  assisted  in 
making  this  visit  to  their  ancestor's  home  so  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive. Mr.  Porter  replied  by  saying  that  if  he  had  but  one  drop  of 
John  Porter's  blood  in  his  veins,  he  could  not   have    helped   doing 
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all  that  he  had  done  to  make  their  visit  pleasant  and  interesting  ■ 
for  it  was  through  the  intelligence  and  energy  of  John  Porter  and  his 
neighbors — men  of  sturdy  character,  faithful  and  industrious  in  their 
ordinary  avocations,  courageous  in  the  field,  wise  and  steadfast  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, — that  Danvers 
and  Salem  could  boast  a  history,  which  he  had  endeavored  to  place 
in  some  slight  degree  before  them,  which  would  never  lose  its  inter- 
est, and  of  which  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  the  descendants  of 
these  men,  might  well  be  proud. 


To  the  above  account  of  the  visit  of  the  friends  to  the  Porter 
places,  it  may  be  added  that  during  the  noon  recess  many  of  those 
who  had  been  present  at  the  morning  exercises  in  the  Unitarian 
Church,  repaired  to  the  neighboring  spots  where  their  original  emi- 
grant progenitor  had  landed  and  where  he  had  built  his  house 
two  and  a  half  centuries  before. 


